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FOREWORD 


One of the important facts of the modern world is that Eastern 
and Western thought are in genuine contact. In particular, the 
thought-world of Buddhism is finding a home in Europe, just as 
European thinkers are increasingly finding illumination in Buddhism. 
One of course should not exaggerate this mutual influence. Too few 
people are at home in both cultures. We are at the begining of an age 
rather than at its climax. 


It is a great pleasure to write this foreword to Dr Padmasiri de 
Silva’s book, because he is one of those who is indeed at home both in 
the world of European philosophy and in the world of the Buddhist 
tradition. Since the Buddhist analysis of the world and of individuals 
pays considerable attention to psychological and existential factors, 
the present set of essays will I think be of particular interest because 
of the analogies to be found in European existentialism and psycho- 
analysis. There are few people who are not concerned with the 
questions to which Dr de Silva addresses himself in this monograph. 
We are all in one way or another involved not merely in the search for 
pleasure but in the sense of tragedy and in anxiety and alienation. 
We are all therefore concerned too with the higher therapy. This 
book touches all these concerns. 


NINIAN SMART 
University of Lancaster 
January 1974 
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Tangles within and Tangles without 
( Antojata Bahijata ) 


Entangled is the race of sentient beings. 
Kindred Sayings, 1.13. 


(eS ae words that 
Come to mind to name them are : knots, tangles, 


fankles, impasses, disjunctions, whirlgogs, binds". 


Knots, R. D. Laing. 


PREFACE 


It is possible that some of the readers who have already gone 
through Buddhist and Freudian Psychology willstumble upon this work. 
If they do make their way through the rather circuitous routes of 
Tangles and Webs, they would have traversed with me the apparently 
unbridgeable gap between the works of Sigmund Freud and that of 
Ludwig Binswanger.! The most significant insight of Binswanger 
was the idea that the image of man underlying Freudian Psychoanalysis 
should be re-examined and that the viewpoint of the existentialists be 
brought to bear upon this revision of psychoanalytic theory. 

The value of presenting the philosophy of existentialism in 
Buddhist perspective is one of those bright sparks that did lie dormant 
in my miad, while pursuing a programme in comparative philosophy, 
at the University of Hawaii. When I really got down to the task of 
leisurely working out original impressions of existentialist philosophy 
without being explicitly conscious of thefact, my study of existentialism 
took quite an irregular turn. : 

Serious study had to be spread over rather uneven intervals. 
There were spells of absorbing interest, when a specific issue cast a 
spell over my imagination. Often these issues just did simmer and 
ferment in my mind. There were patches of darkness, moments of 
sudden illumination, hours of disquietude, and so on...: However, 
with a certain degree of severance from research notes, files and 
scholarly seminars, the problems of the existentialist came back to 
life! Speaking to students in the class-room, 1 discovered that some 
facets of existentialism cut across their lives and mine. Existentialism 
is something that has to be studied, grappled with and passionately 
related to moments that matter in life. In short, it has to be com- 
prehended in and out of the class-room. 

In spite of these rather devious routes that I took to sharpen my 
acquaintance with existentialist philosophy, Tangles and Webs has a 
unity of its own. The comparative examination of Existentialism 
and Buddhism embedded in this monograph basically revolves round . 
the concept of human suffering (dukkha). Though the Buddhist 
notion of dukkha is not an equivalent of existential angst or Freudian 
anxiety, the points of contact that go criss-cross through these concepts 
are certainly interesting. 


OPE TORENT eet One 8 i nO ee nee 

1, Ludwig Binswanger (born in Switzerland, 1881) was a personal friend of 
Freud and he-originated the psychiatric school called “Existential Analysis”. 
See his Sigmund Freud: Reminiscences of a Friendship, Graune & Stratton 
1958. See also chapter VI of Tangles and Webs. 


There are at least three possibilities open to the student keen on 
relating the philosophy of Buddhism to Existentialism: (1) Compare 
the basic ideas of any one existentialist thinker with those of the 
Buddha. (2) Make a comparative analysis of the basic concepts of 
existentialism with that of Buddhism. (3) Present Buddhism in an 
existentialist perspective. I have been basically interested in the third 
possibility. While existentialism is no substitute for Buddhism,? 
the perspective presented by the existentialist thinker always reminds 
us that there is a difference between the man who is tied to the mori- 
bund superficialities of a religious tradition and the man whose imagi- 
nation has been fired by the passion, earnestness and the vital zest of a 
serious message. The Buddha once remarked that if a man is really 
struck by the tragedy of life and if he sees a way out (the path to 
nibbana)_ this person can be likened to the man whose turban is on fire. 

This work is not an exposition of existentialism. Though I 
have summarized the thematic content of existentialism in Chapter I, 
that is not the primary function of this monograph. There are good 
expositions of existentialism and I do not propose to make another 
addition to the list. Such a need existed some decades back when 
many an interested student could not find his way through the obscure 
technical jargon of the existentialist. 

Research into the original works of Kierkegaard and Heidegger 
has undoubtedly brought to the surface, some of the obscure aspects 
of their philosophies. Painstaking studies have unearthed valuable 
facets of their work. But when a difficult philosophy becomes fairly 
intelligible, the inner core of its message could get lost in the labyrinth 
of scholasticism. In the final analysis, it would be a sad sight to witness 
the vitality and vigour of an idea becoming a mere idea! I am sure 
existentialists do not hope that their work should get lost in the files 
of diligent scholars. 

After the meaning of their difficult philosophies has been clarified 
and the general outlay of the thematic content understood, a good 

2. “There is no suggestion, of course, that it is necessary to become an existent- 
ialist philosopher before one can understand the Buddha... . Nonetheless 
many people, on first coming across the Suttas. are puzzled to know what their 
relevance is in the elaborate context of modern thought: and for them an 

_ indication that the existential philosophies (in their general methods, that is 

to say, rather than their individual conclusions) affcrd a way of approach to 
the Sutras may be helpful.” (Nanavira Thero, Notes On the Dhamma, 
Private Edition, 1964, Ceylon). He also says that one who has understood 
the Buddha’s teaching has gone beyond the range of the existential philo- 
sophers, ‘‘but he would never have reached the point of listening to the 


Buddha’s Teaching had he not first been disquieted by existential questions 
about himself and the world”. 


XI 


existentialist will remind us that existentialism is more “a tone of 
voice’ with a sense of urgency, a philosophical outlook than a syste- 
matized ideology, a serious call to be “‘sincere”’ without paying in- 
tellectual lip-service to an idea. 

This is a kind of perspective or outlook that can be applied with 
equal relevance to Christianity (as Kierkagaard did), to Buddhism or 
toany other philosophy. The existentialist callis a kind of flame which. 
has to be re-kindled from time to time. 

Finally, something has to be said about the title Tangles and Webs. 
Ina very general sense, the cluster of issues which are discussed in the 
book may be summarily referred to as the nature of the human tangle 
through the eyes of an existentialist thinker. In a more specific sense, 
the word “tangle” takes us to the lines from the kindred sayings: 
“Tangles within and tangles without, entangled is the race of sentient 
beings.” In this sense the subject—object dichotomy interwoven 
into a tangle within and tangle without has a direct relevance to the 
discussion on the riddle of anxiety in Chapter IV. 

I owe a number of debts all of which cannot be acknowledged here. 
Let me briefly thank all those who assisted me in bringing out the first 
edition of this work. The publication of the second edition would not 
have been envisaged so soon but for the very warm encouragement 
given by Mr. H. Amarasinghe, the Head of the Publishing Department 
of Lake House Investments Ltd. I am also thankful to my wife 
for all the assistance give to me in checking the proofs, 

PADMASIRI DE SILVA 
University of Sri Lanka 
16-7-75 


a 

3. For a philosophical examination of these lines see The magic of the mind, 
Bhikkhu Nanananda, B.P.S. Kandy, 1974. p. 31 “This complex character of 
name-and-form in relation to contact indicates that Buddhism does not recog- 
nize a dichotomy between mind and matter. Instead, it reveals that 
mentality and materiality are inextrically interwoven into a‘ tangle within’ 
and a ‘tangle-without.” : 


CHAPTER I 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXISTENTIALISM 


The question has often been raised whether the label “‘existentia- 
lism’’ indicates any coherent and systematic body of doctrine .Though 
the existentialist philosophers were averse to the construction of 
philosophical systems, all of them present a certain perspective or 
attitude of looking at man and the universe. It is also true that there 
are important differences among the existentialist philosophers and 
some of the philosophers like Heidegger and Jaspers have refused 
the label existentialism. Yet their philosophies do betray a certain 
type of “family resemblance’’.' It has been pointed out by MacIntyre 
that there is a “number of recurrent themes that are in fact indepen- 
dent of one another but have, as a matter of philosophical history, 
been associated in a variety of patterns’’.2 

Kierkegaard was the first to use the word “‘existence’’ in the way 
that the contemporary existentialists use the word. In ordinary 
usage, we use the word “exist’’ to denote things or beings so as to 
differentiate them from those that are purely imaginary or illusory. 
Kierkegaard was basically concerned with human existence, though 
not with a biological or an anatomical study of the human being. 
He was concerned with the question—what it means to be a human 
being® and who is a genuine individual. The word “authentic exist- 
ence’’ which has been given a crucial place in the vocabulary of the 
existentialist, sums up the focus of their philosophical activity. The 
word authenticity is not clearly defined by the existentialist; it implies 
an attitude of sincerity and honesty and the absence of self-deception. 
Without this basis, no serious commitment is possible. In short, 
“it is a realization that one is what one makes oneself by one’s 
acts.’’4 

Existentialism is also a philosophy of protest. In emphasizing 
the significance of the individual, Kierkegaard in particular, vehemently 
opposed philosophies like Hegelianism which attempted to submerge 
the individual in a philosophical system.° The protest against the 
submergence of the individual had many forms: de-personalization 
and alienation resulting from authoritarian political or religious 


See A. J. Ayer, Metaphysics and Common Sense (London 1969) p. 203. 
A. C. Macintyre, “Existentialism”, Encyclopaedia of Philosophy Vol. 3, p. 147. 
H., J. Blackham, Six Existentialist Thinkers (London, 1961) p, 152. 


A. R. Manser, “‘Existentialism’’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
Vol. XXXVI, p. 20. 


See H. J. Blackham, Six Existentialist Thinkers, p. 13. 
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systems, mechanical routines and mass standardization of industrial 
society etc. Existentialism opposed any attempts to do away with the 
freedom of the individual by theories of determinism, like historical 
and natural determinism. 

Existentialism is also a revolt against the assumed omnipotence 
of reason. Kierkegaard was disturbed by the dichotomy between 
reason on the one hand and the conative and the affective aspect of 
personality on the other. To be absorbed in the intellectual aspect 
of religion and to cling to words and concepts is to miss the inner 
meaning of religion. ‘What the philosopher says about Reality is 
often as disappointing as a sign you see in a shop window which 
reads: Pressing Done Here. If you brought your clothes to be pressed 
you would be fooled; for only the sign is only for sale,’’ says Kierke- 
gaard.® Thus to cling to mere concepts and words in the manner of 
an ultra-intellectual is to fall in line with the man who was misled by 
the sign in the shop window. 

Thus in brief, existentialism is a philosophy that places the human 
person at the centre of philosophical inquiry rather than its periphery. 
Now that we have laid bare the heart of existentialist philosophy, it is 
possible to examine it in detail. 


Epistemology 
Though existentialists do not have a coherent theory of know- 
ledge like the positivists, they have a unique analysis of terms like 
“truth” and “knowledge”. What did Kierkegaard mean by saying 
that “truth is subjective’’?? He did not completely reject the field of 
science and mathematics which contained objective truth; rather he 
maintained that the so-called objective truth had its limited place within 
the fields of mathematics and science. But the claim that “truth is 
subjective’ becomes significant in regions where deeper values are at 
stake. This is specially so in the field of ethics and religion. Truth is 
something which has to be personally realized and appropriated rather 
than that which can be demonstrated or proved by logic or by labora- 
tory experiments. Truth has to be “interiorized’’ and made personal. 
Thus in the field of values, the existentialist does not offer a rough 
and ready truth or an ultimate path as such. Rather, he describes 
and presents the human situation with its ambiguities and conflicts. 
The existentialists are basically attempting to awaken man from his 
6. Soren Kierkegaard, Either/Or, Vol.1, trans D. F. Swenson, and L, M. Swenson 
(New York, 1959) p. 31. 


7. Soren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, trans. D. F. Swenson 
and Walter Lowrie (Princeton, 1944) p. 169. 
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dogmatic slumber, so that one takes the responsibility for one’s deci- 
Sions. This accounts for the fact that existentialists like Kierkegaard 
and Sartre use literary and semi-philosophical media for communicating 
their ‘ideas. Kierkegaard wrote under pseudonyms and this helped 
him to identify himself imaginatively with the variety of standpoints 
depicted by different people. He attempts a vivid description of ideas 
leaving the reader to decide what is best for himself. The very title 
of one of his works, Either/Or, symbolizes this approach. “It is his 
way of stating the basic choices which confront the concrete individual 
in his search for mature self-possession.’’® Kierkegaard does not 
lecture about romanticism and ethical ideals. What he does is to 
impersonate the different types of people who are almost passionately 
committed to these varying and contradictory life-perspectives.9 
Both Kierkegaard and Sartre excel in the phenomenological presen- 
tation of such aesthetic moods. 

Though the existentialists did not believe in working out any 
_ epistemological theory, they made use of Husserl’s phenomenological 
method with certain modifications. “Part of the essential task of 
philosophy is to describe what it is like to experience something; 
and the philosopher must learn to put on one side all presuppositions 
and habitual modes of experience, so that he can say truly what they 
are like. This is what Sartre learned from the phenomenologists’ 
epoche, by which the world is put into brackets.’’4® Thus the function 
of philosophy is to describe experience as it is. 

The attempt to give a vivid description of the world from different 
perspectives is linked up with another function of the existentialist 
philosopher. Presenting the question in the most dramatic and 
effective manner is even more important than providing answers for 
them. The questions should be presented in such a way, “until they 
engage the whole man and are made personal, urgent and anguished’’.11 

If we are to speak of any epistemological outlook in existentialism, 
their basic concept would be ‘‘realization”’ rather than ‘‘knowledge’’.}2 
This will go beyond a cognitive grasp of things and would include both 
emotional stability and the ability to direct, guide and control the 
conative aspect of behaviour. 


8. James Collins, The Mind of Kierkegaard (U.S.A., 1953) p. 43. 
9. Soren Kierkegaard, Either/Or, Vol. I, p.v. 
10. Mary Warnock, The Philosophy of Sartre (London, 1966) p. 88. 
11. H.J. Blackham, The Six Existentialist Thinkers, p. 152. 
12. See E. A. Burt, In Search of Philosophic Understanding (New York, 1967) p. 82, 


The key to the epistemological outlook of the existentialist has 
been well presented by Mary Warnock: “They want the facts about 
human freedom, as they conceive them, to be not merely accepted, but 
absorbed by each person for himself, so that when he has absorbed 
them, his whole view of life will be different. Someone in the process 
of reading and understanding an Existentialist philosopher ought to 
be in the grip of a mood which actually transforms his way of seeing 
the world and his place in it.’’4 


Ethics 

Though the problem of values is certainly more crucial to the 
existentialists than questions regarding knowledge, here again, what we 
can gather from their writings is not a clear cut ethical system, but a 
characteristic “tone of voice’’;!* there is in short, an ethical outlook 
that is implicit in the writings of the existentialists. 

The existentialists lay great stress on the factor of human choice. 
Kierkegaard was existentially absorbed in this question, as he had to 
decide between alternate patterns and philosophies of life. The two 
volume work, Either/Or, which presents the Kierkegaardian doctrine 
regarding the three stages of life, has been described as the “summons 
to decide between alternate philosophies of life’’.!5 

Kierkegaard does work out an ethical stage of life, where the 
ethical man binds himself to the community and fulfills obligations 
in marriage, friendship and work. But even here, Kierkegaard says 
that what is important is not the variety of duties, but the passion and 
intensity with which they are observed. While the life of the aesthetic 
personality is dispersed, that of the ethical personality is centralized. 
However, Kierkegaard’s final philosophy goes beyond the ethical to 
the religious stage.1®° The ethical stage has certain limitations and 
ithas to be transcended. 

In the work of Sartre too, what is basically presented is an attitude 
to human freedom and choice. Sartre rejected all attempts to give an 
absolute basis to ethical values or construct a universal code of ethics. 
Man has the freedom to choose, and choosing implies assigning values 
to things in terms of our projects and goals. As a moral being, man 
must isolate himself from his environment and take decisions for which 
he is completely responsible. An inability to face crucial issues and 
13, Mary Warnock, Existentialism (London, 1970) p. 2. 

14, _Mary Warnock, Existentialist Ethics (London, 1967) p. 16. 
15. Soren Kierkegaard, Either/Or, Vol.1. p.v. 


16. See Soren Kierkegaard, Stages On Life’s Way, trans. Walter Lowrie (Prince- 
ton, 1944y, 
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make decisions is to exhibit signs of “‘bad faith’’. Bad faith implies 
that one is pretending to be not free. In facing a moral situation, man 
should isolate himself from the infiuence of his environment, the impact 
of tradition and convention, the influence of his own past etc. To 
evade situations and commitment to decisions is to take shelter under 
the innumerable roles man has to play-his job, family, social circle etc. 

Both the strength and the weakness of existentialist ethics lie in its 
extreme generality. Sartre tells us very little about the possibility of 
arguing about values or the criteria that can be used to decide whether 
a particular course of action is better than another.'’ In the words 
of Manser, “Ultimately the existentialists, are offering a ‘Do it yourself” 
kit for ethics.’’!* The existentialist is of course not perplexed by 
problems of day-to-day honesty, as to whether I should return the 
umbrella I borrowed from my neighbour, and problems of an allied 
nature. They are more concerned with crucial decisions and the nature 
of choice itself. But, the fact remains that the existentialist ethics is 
extremely thin and that Sartre himself, who promised to write a special 
work on ethics, never got down to the task. 

By focusing attention on the moral dilemmas of extreme situa- 
ions and the “ethics of ambiguity’’,/° the existentialist did add a certain 
freshness and new life to discussions of ethicalissues. ‘Not only have 
their ideas of human nature and activity been the inspiration of many 
modern novelists and playwrights; but they constitute one of the 
sources of the ‘Situational Ethics’ which some religious thinkers are 
now advocating.’’?° 
Psychology 

‘ While most philosophers try to keep intact the dividing lines 

between the sub-divisions of philosophy like Theory of Knowledge, 
Ethics, Psychology etc., the existentialists often cut across these 
boundaries. In fact, while psychology itself is breaking off from 
its philosophical links with the aim of developing into a separate 
science the existentialists have brought it back to the realm of philo- 
sophy. Hazel Barnes says that “In any study of the human being as 
such, it is difficult to say where philosophy ends and psychology begins. 
This is particularly true for existentialism.’’?? 


17. Mary Warnock, Ethics Since 1900 (London, 1966) p. 138. 

18. A. R. Manser, “Existentialism”, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 
Vol. XXXVII, p. 25. 

19. See Simone de Beavoir, Ethics of Anne trans. Bernard Frechtman 

(N. York, 1948), 

20. W.D. Hudson, Editor’s Preface to Existentialist Ethics, Warnock. 

21. Hazel Barnes, The Literature of Possibility (U.S.A., 1959) p. 275. 


The earliest fascinating studies of psychological states comes 
from Kierkegaard. The value of Kierkegaard’s study of states like 
dread, boredom and despair has been recognized even by contemporary 
psychiatrists like Rollo May. If we glance at the historical develop- 
ment of psychological studies within the existentialist tradition, there 
are at least three significant traditions: existential psychoanalysis of 
Sartre, phenomenological psychiatry of Minowski, and existential 
psychiatry originated by Binswanger. These developments had a 
significant impact on the work of psychiatrists like Rollo May and 
even on Maslow and Rogers. 

As a more detailed examination of the existential movement in 
psychology will be made in the section on Therapy, only a very brief 
reference will be made here. This movement is not much concerned 
with the specific techniques of psychoanalysis but rather with the 
theory of man that is presupposed by psychologists. It is not really a 
new school in psychology or psychiatry, but an approach to the study 
of human beings. It attempts to go into the very presuppositions that 
underlie one’s image of man.?* In fact, this movement does not 
reject the psychoanalysis of Freud completely, but rather attempts to 
go beyond it. Binswanger says that Freud’s contribution was limited 
to the area of man in relation to nature (umwelt), i.e., drives, instincts’ 
etc. Binswanger says that Freud neglected the study of man in relation 
to his fellow men (Mitwelt), and the area of man in relation to himself 
(Eigenwelt) was omitted.?° 
Concluding remarks 

Existentialism also has influenced some thinking in the field of 
aesthetics and literature, ‘political and social philosophy,** and 
suggested new horizons of interest for philosophical psychology. 
Though left-wing militant positivism almost shattered existentialist 
thought, the more liberal atmosphere of recent analytical philosophy 
has given it a fair hearing. Some of the more significant aspects of 
existentialism have withstood the vigilant process of conceptual 
analysis, scrutiny and purification.” 

It must also be mentioned that progress in philosophy does depend 
on piecemeal analysis, road clearing, accuracy and clarity. But 


22. Rollo May, Existential Psychology (New York, 1966) p. 14. 

23. See, Mary Warnock, The Philosophy of Sartre, Chapter 6. 

24. Recent discussions...... indicate how analytic philosophy, long charged with 
sterility, can clarify deeply human questions. They suggest useful avenues for 
discussion between the analyst and the existentialists.” Religious Studies 


March, 1971. 
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occasionally, a sudden shock, a temporary state of bewilderment and 
agony, a change of perspective can add new blood to the stream of 
philosophical thought. 

A new approach to existentialist philosophy has been presented 
in the discussion that follows this chapter. The discussion revolves 
round a cluster of problems and issues that cut across the philosophies 
of different existentialist thinkers. These problems have been subjected 
to a cross-disciplinary analysis and in doing this we have placed the 
philosophy of existentialism against the background of psycho-analysis 
and the wisdom of the Buddha. 

In spite of the obscure terminology used by the existentialists and 
the speculative strain in their reasoning, the problems they raise are 
basically related to the predicament of contemporary man. We see 
contemporary man as a person engulfed and enmeshed in tangles. 
To get enmeshed in this tangle (imaginatively) and come out of it-—is 
all that we demand from the reader. 

It must be quite clearly emphasized that this book is not an 
introduction to existentialism, dealing with the history of existentialism 
and the writings of different existentialists.2°> Our aim is to place the 
philosophy of existentialism against the contemporary human predi- 
cament, and to illustrate the point that the writings of the existentialists 
are amazingly relevant to the crucial issues of our times. 

In this chapter an attempt has been made to give a clear and 
concise account of the basic philosophical framework of existentialism. 
This has been done to facilitate the understanding of the chapters that 
follow. We have presented an analysis of the existentialist perspectives 
on Pleasure, Tragedy, Anxiety and Alienation. When these issues are 
broken up by detailed analyses, other issues emerge: some of them are 
the search for identity, death, suicide, authenticity, meaning of life, 
solitude etc. That these are not sterile speculative issues could well 
be seen by glancing through the final chapter on therapy. 


FE eR HS SIPEG EE Ae Mabe Se AG AP OD 8 STN 
25. For an admirable introduction to existentialism. See, Mary Warnock, 
Existentialism, H. J. Blackham, Six Existentialist Thinkers. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CRITIQUE OF PLEASURE IN SOREN 
KIERKEGAARD AND EARLY BUDDHISM 


The pursuit of pleasure is one of the most dominant goals that 
pervades all human behaviour. Man is attracted by the pleasurable 
and repelled by the painful. In psychoanalysis, this is referred to as 
the pleasure principle, and the existentialist philosopher Kierkegaard 
gives a vivid description of the pleasure lover in presenting the aesthetic 
view of life. While the Buddha upholds the dominance of the pleasure 
drive, he presents an analysis of its source and the varied ramifications 
and the forms it takes. The Buddha also suggests remedial measures 
to prevent man from becoming a slave of sensuous pleasure. The 
poet and the novelist have always been preoccupied with the pleasure 
seekers and this search for pleasure will remain for all time, one of the 
most fascinating aspects of the human tangle. 

Man relishes the delights of sensuality and holds on to them with a 
strong tenacity. The pleasure drive always renews itself by searching 
for new and variegated forms of pleasure. When boredom breaks in 
one direction, man searches for novel forms of satisfaction in another 
direction. When obstruction to the pursuit of pleasure sets in he 
becomes restless, angry and discontented. When society lays down 
taboos and frowns on him, he retreats to his imaginary castles of 
pleasure. If he cannot enjoy certain pleasures in reality, he yet has 
them in the life of phantasy. 

But these pleasures contain within them the potentiality to decay. 
With the onset of loss and decay, delight turns into melancholy. 
Substitute forms of pleasure can be found, and a variety of diversions 
is within one’s reach withthe pleasure drive always fed with new fuel. 
So the endless process continues. 

Some philosophers feel that the world is a fine blend of pleasure 
and pain while others feel that there is more pain than pleasure. The 
poet has said that pleasure is really an unrest mistaken for delight. 
The debate goes on......In this chapter we have constructed a kind of 
dialogue between Kierkegaard and the Buddha, and with the help of 
Judge William subjected the romznticist, the seducer and the pleasure 
lover to a severe trial. | 


1. Judge William is one of the pseudonyms used by Kierkegaard. Judge William 
subjects the pleasure lover to a severe trial. 
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Soren Kierkegaard’s thesis concerning the “three stages of life’’ 
is considered by many scholars as his most influential doctrine. Kierke- 
gaard worked out three levels or spheres of existence: aesthetic, ethical 
and religious. The Kierkegaardian ctitique of pleasure has to be 
elaborated by focusing our attention on the disjunction between the 
ethical and the aesthetic. Also, relevant reference to the religious 
stage has to be made where it sheds light on the critique of pleasure. 

The conflict between the aesthetic and the ethical stages is clearly 
presented in the two-volume work. £ither/Or. This work has been 
described as the “‘summons to decide between alternate philosophies 
oflife’’.» The life view of a young romanticist, presenting the aesthetic 
stage is found in volume | and that of a mature ethical idealist, depicting 
the ethical stage is found in volume II. The philosophy of the stages 
of life is discussed in many of his works: of these Stages on Life’s 
Way is the most important. This work examines the religious stage 
of life, in addition to the presentation of the aesthetic and the ethical 
Stages. 

In the first part of this chapter an attempt will be made to present 
Kierkegaard’s doctrine of the stages as basically related to the critique 
ofpleasure. This doctrine will be compared to certain parallel concepts 
in Early Buddhism in the second part. The attachment to sensual 
pleasures (kamasukhallikanuyoga) can be compared to the aesthetic 
life view, the morality (si/a) of the householder (gahapati) to the ethical 
stage, and the holy life of the monk (brahmachariya) to the religious 
stage. The concept of the holy life in Buddhism however, offers 
certain distinctive differences in comparison with Kierkegaard’s 
religious stage. In spite of certain broad similarities, such divergencies 
atise due to the theistic framework of Kierkegaard’s philosophy of 
religion. 

Aesthetic Stage 

“Every man, however lowly his talents are, however subordinate 
his position in life, naturally feels the need of forming a life view, a 
conception of life’s significance and its purpose. The man who lives 
aesthetically does that too, and the universal expression which has 
been heard from age to age and in all stages is this: one must enjoy 
life.”"* The term ‘enjoy’, here, really refers to sensuous pleasures, for 
the primacy of pleasure is the most distinctive feature of the aestehtic 

2. Either/Or, Vol. 1, p. 204, trans. D. F. Swenson, and L. M. Swenson, Anchor. 

Books (New York, 1959) (Hereinafter abbreviated as E/O, I). 

3. Soren Kierkegaard, Either/Or, Vol. I. 


4. Soren Kierkegaard, Either/Or, Vol. Il, trans. Walter Lowrie, Anchor Books 
(New York, 1955) (Hereinafter abbreviated as £/O, II) p. 184. 
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stage. Words like “hedonism” and “romanticism’’ have been used 
by critics to describe this stage of life summarily. 

Robert Bretall remarks that Kierkegaard uses the word aesthetic 
in its etymological sense of feeling.> Thus the aesthetic way of life is 
the life of feeling and immediacy. The aesthete is one who constantly 
lives in the moment.® Thus, he cannot conceive of a higher plane of 
existence which goes beyond this close knit world of immediacy. 
However, he guards this world of pleasure from boredom, by searching 
for variety. Regarding the aesthete’s passion for variety, Kierke- 
gaard’s own words are the best: “See him in his season of pleasure: 
did he not crave for one pleasure after another, variety his watchword? 
Is variety, then the willing of one thing that abides the seme? Nay, 
rather it is the willing of something that must never be the same. 
But that is just to will the manifold, and a man with such a will is not 
double-minded but at all variance with himself, for he wills one thing 
and immediately after the opposite, because oneness of pleasure is 
disappointment and illusion, and it is the variety of pleasure that he 
wills. Change was what he was crying out for when pleasure pandered 
to him, change, change!’’’ 

Though the aesthete may get engross ed in commonplace and 
ordinary pleasures, it is the enigmatic, the surprising and the secretive 
kind of pleasure that can keep him fully absorbed. The aesthete has 
to drown, the dullness and boredom that overtakes him in the search 
for pleasure. This sense of dullness has to be kept away by the cate- 
gory of the “interesting”. The aesthete exporiments with varying 
possibilities of the erotic, but yet does not make any commitment. 
That is why he renounces the bond of martiage. Searching for imme- 
diacy, variety, and novelty, he avoids any kind of stability or resting 
place. A passage from Kierkegaard’s Either/Or deseribes the aesthete 
well: ““Your life is wholly given to preliminary runs..... you have a 
predilection for the first sensation of falling in love. You know how to 
submerge yourself in a dreamy and glowing clairvoyance of love. 
You love the accidental......’’° 

“With regard to marriage you have always behaved merely as. 
an observer... But honestly speaking, your psychological interest 
lacks seriousness and is rather a hypochondriac curiosity.’’® 


Robert Bretall, ed., A. Kierkegaard Anthology (London, 1947) p. xxii. 
E/O, Il, p. 183. 


Soren Kierkegaard, Purify Your Hearts, trans. A. L. Aldworth & W. S. Ferris 
(London, 1937) pp. 43-4. 


E/O, Ul, p. 7. 
ibid., p. 8. 
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The life of the senses can take diverse forms of refinement; yet 
the aesthetic life ultimately ends in despair. Vivid descriptions of the 
moods of sensuality are found in many of the works of Kierkegaard. 

“The Banquet’ in Stages on Life’s Way (sometimes compared 
to Plato’s Symposium) presents a vivid description, of the sensualist. 
The motto for the occasion is “‘Jn Vino Veritas’’, which implies that 
no truth can be uttered except under the influence of wine. One of the 
characters refers to the “festive, seductive strains’’, that tore him from 
“the cloistered seclusion of tranquil youth’’.+® The ideal banquet 
designed to incite and awaken the senses should have an exuberant 
abundance of wine, the fragrance of perfumes (which excites the senses 
most), a coolness in the atmosphere that voluptuous!y kindles desire, 
bright illumination, chamber music, strong and subdued, etc.!? 

Whatever subtle techniques of refinement are used, the aesthete 
who does not transcend the level of pure sensuality and hedonism 
ends up in despair. In fact, Kierkegaard’s own comment on the five 
characters in the banquet scene, is that all of them “are consistent to 
the point of despair’’.!2 That is the final ground on which all of 
them flounder. The aesthete, however, fearing that his pleasures will 
turn dull and wearisome, advocates what he calls “the rotation 
method’’. The panacea for boredom is to diversify the pleasures 
that one seeks; whenever pleasures show signs of waning one should 
change the object of pleasure. “My method does not consist in 
change of field; but resembles the rotation method in changing the 
crop and the method of cultivation....1° Thus the pleasure seeker 
is advised to do away with permanent agreements and contracts, 
like binding oneself in marriage. Even permanent friendships and 
stable jobs are discouraged. 

Some Typical Moods of the Aesthetic Life 

Kierkegaard explores the aesthetic life with great ingenuity. 
Perhaps the emotional involvement with Regina Olsen stirred his 
imagination, and it is not surprising that Kierkegaard depicted the 
aesthetic life with a great deal of passion. Incidentally Kierkegaard 
does not write a neat academic treatise in the manner of a true philo- 
sopher. Rather he uses a semi-philosophical literary style.'* “Instead 
10. re ae as Stages On Life’s Way, trans. Walter Lowrie (Princeton, 
11. ibid. p. 41. 

12. Soren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, trans. D. F. Swenson 


and Walter Lowrie, (Princeton, 1944) p. 264. 


13. E/O, I, p. 288. 
14. This is connected with Kierkegaard’s concept of Indirect Communication 
which upholds the use of literary media to communicate philosophical ideas. 
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of lecturing about romanticism and ethical idealism...he impersonates 
the different individuals who are passionately committed to these 
divergent outlooks on life.’"° Thus we get in his works, some 
remarkable life-like, phenomenological presentations of aesthetic 
moods. James Collins remarks, ‘‘...among all the moods cultivated 
by the Romantics, three seemed to Kierkegaard to voice the major 
chords of aesthetic sensibility: sensual immediacy, doubt and des- 
pair’’.1® These moods Kierkegaard associated with three: Don Juan, 
Faust and Ahasuerus, the wandering Jew. Collins refers to the fact 
that these figures had fascinated the imagination both of the common 
people and of the great artists and confirms Kierkegaard’s thesis that 
“the aesthetic approach makes a universal appeal to men of different 
interests and talents’. 

The name of Don Juan represents the very personification of 
sensuality. ‘The Middle Ages had much to say about a mountain 
not found on any map, which is called the mountain of Venus. There 
the sensuous has its own home, there it has its own wild pleasures, 
for it is a kingdom, a state. In this kingdom, language has no place 
nor sboer-minded thought, nor the toilsome business of reflection. 
There sound only the voice of elemental passion, the play of appetites, 
the wild shouts of intoxication; it exists solely for pleasure in tumult. 
The first born of this kingdom is Don Juan.’’?? 

Don Juan is the voice of elemental passion without any element 
of reflection. Goethe’s Faust on the other hand brings in an element 
of the intellectual and the reflective, into the enjoyment of pleasure. 
Thus Don Juan and Faust are two aspects of the enjoyment of sensuous 
pleasure. ‘‘Mozart’s Don Giovanni is depicted as the classical repre- 
sentative of the sensual or hedonistic view of life, and Goethe’s Faust 
expresses the aesthetical personality of abstract intellectualism.’’!® 
Both are incapable of commitment and evade responsibility. They 
lack the ethical pathos of married life. However there is an element 
of “‘doubt’’ (which is of course purely intellectual) that enters into the 
Faustian type of aesthete. “For an open acknowledgement of despair, 
without any possibility of relief, Kierkegaard evokes another legendary © 
figure, the wandering Jew.”?® In the words of Collins, “In the 


ee 


15s. £/O, I, p.v. 

16. James Collins, The Mind of Kierkegaard (U.S.A., 1953) p. 50. 

17. £/O,I, p. 88. 

18, F.N. Magill, ed. Masterpieces of World Philosophy, Allen & Unwin (London, 
1963) p. 613. 

19. James Collins, The Mind of Kierkegaard (U.S.A., 1953) p. 61. 
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Wandering Jew, Kierkegaard saw the truest symbol of his age and the 
outcome of a closed aesthetic existence. Beneath the tranquility and 
exaltation of the erotic and beneath the steady intensity of doubt, he 
found silent despair as the last word of aesthetic existence.”?° The 
aesthetic moods of doubt and despair will be referred to again, in the 
discussion below. 

Critique of the Aesthetic Philosophy of Life 

Either/Or, Volume U, presents a sustained critique of the aesthe- 
tic view of life. While the supposed writer of volume I is a young 
romanticist, the writer of the second is a more mature personality 
referred to as Judge William. The critique of the aesthetic philo- 
sophy is made from the standpoint of the ethical stage. 

The aesthetic view of life is not the type of life-ideal that one 
could turn into a consistent philosophy of life. It collapses and 
ends in boredom, melancholy and despair. The life of pleasure 
breaks down, not merely because pleasures are followed by pain, 
but because of something more deep, more insidious, namely, tedium, 
emptiness and meaninglessness. ‘How terrible tedium is—terribly, 
tedious...... I lie stretched out, inactive, the only thing I see is emptiness, 
the only thing I move about in is emptiness. I do not even suffer 
pain......Even pain has lost its refreshment for me.’’24 Kierkegaard 
was basically pointing to the “‘tremendous dissonance’ of the aesthe- 
tic life and its “total break with reality’’.2? It is this illuminating 
insight into the nature of aesthetic life, that brings the Kierkegaardian 
analysis close to the Buddhist philosophy of dukkha. 

The aesthete is ultimately drawn into the frightful state of bore- 
dom. By planning means of diversion to avoid boredom, he runs into 
the impending ruin with greater force. The history of boredom can be 
traced to the very beginning of the world. ‘The gods were bored, 
and so they created man. Adam was bored because he was alone, 
and so Eve was created. Thus boredom entered the world .. .’’2% 
“One tires of living in the country, and moves into the city; one tires 
of one’s native land, and travels abroad; one is tired of Europe and 
goes to America and so on... . One tires of porcelain dishes and eats 
on silver; one tires of silver and turns to gold; one burns half of Rome 
20. Ibid, p. 62. 

21. £/O,I, p. 36. 


22. R. Thomte, Kierkegaard’s Philosophy of Religion (Princeton, 1948) p. 28. 
23. £E/O,1, p. 282. 
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to get an idea of the burning of Rome.’’** The burning of Rome was 
what Nero did and that is a solf-defeating method. 

It could be said that there are two forms of boredom. In one 
form a person’s mood is directed to a specific object. He can be 
bored with a talk, a book, a play etc. This is a very superficial kind 
of boredom. One can also be bored not with any specific object, but 
with oneself. This is a more significant kind of boredom. It is referred 
to as a kind of nameless emptiness. More specifically, it is the sort of 
feeling a person has when he loses any sense of meaning in his life.25 

A similar nameless emptiness characterizes the state of melan- 
choly. There is something inexplicable arid enigmatic in the melan- 
choly individual. “If a melancholy man is asked what grounds he 
_ has for it, what is that weighs upon him, he will reply ‘I know not, I 

cannot explain’.2° Herein lies the infinity of melancholy. 

Nero sought pleasures to drown his melancholy. He has gone 
through every conceivable pleasure. His life, depraved as it may 
be, has matured his soul; at least he experiences melancholy. But 
a metamorphosis is not possible, as a higher level of existence is neces- 
sary for that. However, if that is to come about, ‘tan instant will 
arrive when the splendour of the throne, his might and power, will 
pale, and for this he has not the courage.”*?. “Then he grasps after 
pleasure; all the world’s cleverness must devise for him new pleasures, 
for only in the instant of pleasure does he find repose, and when that is 
past he gasps with faintness.” The spirit within him desires a meta- 
morphosis, but he is constantly disappointed. He can only offer the 
satiety of pleasure. ‘Then the spirit with him gathers like a dark 
cloud, its wrath broods over his soul, and it becomes an anguishing 
dread which ceases not even in the moment of pleasure.’’?? People 
use other expedients, more innocent than those used by Nero, to escape 
this condition. They induce forgetfulness by getting engrossed in 
work and entertainment. 
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24. ibid, p. 287. 

25. Erich Fromm cites an interesting category of patients who ccme with neurotic 
ailments — a type of patient who comes to the psychiatrist not to get any ~ 
specific symptom cured, but due to a general inability to lead a meanir gful life. 
It seems that the purely philosophical reflections of Kierkegaard may be taken 
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See Erich Fromm, Psychoanalysis and Religion, Yale University Press, (New 
Haven, 1961) p. 72. . 
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The final dissonance of the aesthetic life breaks in through the 
threat of despair. It appears that every aesthetic life view is despair, 
and everyone who lives aesthetically is in despair, whether he knows 
it or not. However, this is the last aesthetic life view, but “‘this last 
view is despair itself.’’°° To a certain degree it is conscious of its 
own nullity; and when one knows that one is in despair a higher level 
of existence is possible. 

If an artist or a painter, for example becomes blind, he will 
despair over this fact, this particular fact, and if his sight were restored 
to him, his despair would disappear. But this despair is not over any 
particular thing. If it is desirable to present this in a more positive 
form, it can be described as the despair of “losing one’s own sclf”’, 
Kierkegaard says that many people do not make an attempt to be 
conscious of this predicament. They seck escape routes, consciously 
or otherwise. “By seeing the multitude of men about it, by getting 
engaged in all sorts of worldly affairs, by becoming wise about how 
things go in this world, such a man forgets himself...3! Kierke- 
gaard says that a man will always notice something like the loss of an 
arm, a leg, or five dollars. Yet, “‘the greatest danger, that of losing 
one’s own self, may pass off as quietly as if it were nothing.’’3 

‘‘Despair is the most intensive expression of the threat of meaning- 
lessness and emptiness; it constitutes the culmination of the aesthetic 
mode of existence.’’*3 At the start, however, the acsthete is too 
intellectual to realize this state, and it becomes a ‘‘despair in thought’’.*4 
This purely intellectual mood is really “‘doubt’’, and not “despair’’, as 
it should be. Doubt (T7viv/) is a despair of thought, based on intel- 
lectual reflection. Despair (Fortvivlelse) on the other hand involves 
the whole personality. 

A. person can truly face the state of despair. For this he must 
turn away from external distractions, turn inwards and become deeply 
introspective. Thus he discovers the path towards the achievement 
of an authentic and integrated selfhood. That is how the dissonance 
and the discontinuity of the aesthetic life can be overcome. The indivi- 
dual should move away from the vacillation and discontinuity of the 
aesthetic stage, to a stage representing choice, will, commitment, and 
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freedom. The ethicist does not sow wild oats but upholds the 
sanctity of marriage. For him, home is something sacred and 
family life is built upon a deep and heartfelt sense of community. 
“He who lives ethically has seen himself, knows himself, penetrates 
with his consciousness his whole concretion, does not allow indefinite 
thoughts to potter about within him nor tempting possibilities to 
distract him with their jugglery.’’*° 
The Ethical Stage 

In Either/Or, Volume II, it is shown that marriage really combines 
the best aspects of the romantic with the ethical and the religious. 
Judge William says that he has a twofold task to show the aesthetic 
significance of marriage and to show how the aesthetic element 
in it may be held fast in spite of the manifold obstacles of actual 
life. ‘“‘Thus marriage is the truest transfiguration.of romantic love.’’?® 
Pure erotic love is based on the enigmatic, the secretive and the sur- 
prising; conjugal love stands for candour, open-heartedness, revelation, 
and understanding. Pure erotic love is described as restless and un- 
stable; conjugal love is described in different terms. “It is faithful, 
constant, humble, patient, long-suffering, indulgent, sincere, contented, 
vigilant, willing, joyful.’’7 Judge William says that the aesthete is 
afraid of marriage as he is afraid of peace and quietness. He says, 
“for you, an agitated sea is the image of life, for me it is still deep 
waters. Often have I sat by a bit of purling water. It is always the 
same, the same soft melody, the same green plants on its floor, 
swaying beneath its quiet waves; the same little creatures running 
about at the bottom, a little fish which glides under the protection of 
the overhanging flowers spreading out... How monotonous, and yet 
how rich in change! Such is the home life of marriage quiet, modest, 
purling....... obs 

After Judge William closes his examination of the aesthetic validity 
of marriage he goes on to review the ethical personality. Here it is 
shown that what was said about marriage and love applies to life in 
general. The ethical man binds himself to others in the community 
and takes upon himself his obligation in marriage, friendship and work. 
The ethicist believes that every man has a calling and has to perform 
his duties.*? As far as each man’s duty is concerned, what matters is 


35. Soren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postcript, trans. D, F. Swenson and 
Walter Lowrie (Princeton, 1944) p. 263. 

36. £E/O, Il, p. 31. 

37. ibid., p. 142. 

38. ibid., pp. 146-7. 
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“‘not a question of the multifariousness of duty but of its intensity. 
When with all his energy a person has felt the intensity of duty he is 
then ethically mature and in him duty will emerge of itself.’’49 In 
general when a man lives ethically his personality is centralized, not 
dispersed. ‘““When a man lives aesthetically his mood is always eccen- 
tric because he has his centre in the periphery. Personality has its 
centre within itself, and he who has not his self is eccentric.’’*+ 
Religious Stage 

As it is not necessary to work out the religious stage in detail, 
asummary of the relevant concepts pertaining to our discussion should 
suffice. In the words of a leading commentator of existentialism, 
William Barrett, “‘the real line of difference between the ethical and 
the religious Kierkegaard draws in his Fear And Trembling, and it has 
to do with the uniqueness of the individual, the single one, and with the 
calling of the religious man, who has to break with the ordinary moral 
code that his fellow citizens approve.’’** Kierkegaard cites the case 
of Abraham's sacrifice of his son Isaac. This has its parallel in the 
giving up of Regina. This “teleological suspense of the ethical’’ 
marks a violation of the accepted ethical code, but yet a transcendence 
to the religious stage. 

The emergence of a crisis situation challenges the established 
ethical order. Thus the religious man upholds a higher transcen- 
dental reality, which to Kierkegaard was the existence of God. Really 
the religious transfigures the ethical with a new group of existential 
categories—suffering, guilt, sin and faith. Kierkegaard also makes 
an interesting study of the emotions of fear and dread, doubt and des- 
pair. The Concept of the Dread, Fear and Trembling and Sickness 
Unto Death, form an interesting trilogy that gives some insight into the 
psychology of certain emotions related to the growth of a religious 
personality. 

The concepts of sin ne repentance and the notion of religious 
suffering cannot be accommodated within the ethical stage. ‘“‘As 
soon as sin makes its appearance ethics comes to grief....’’4% 
Suffering also plays a decisive role in the religious life, while it plays 
only an accidental role in the other stages. Kierkegaard sums up the 
position thus: “While aesthetic existence is essentially enjoyment, 
40. ibid., p. 270. 

41. ibid., p. 235. 


42. William Barrett, Irrational Man (London, 1961) p. 148. 


43. Soren Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling, trans. Walter Lowrie (Princeton, 
1941) p. 152 note. 
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and ethical existence, essentially struggle and victory, religious exist- 
ence is essentially suffering, and not as a transitional moment but as 
persisting.’’** 

Critique of Pleasure in Buddhism and Kierkegaard 

There are two basic attitudes to the enjoyment of pleasure in 
Early Buddhism. From one standpoint an attempt is made to des- 
cribe the ills besetting the pursuit of pleasure in general. From another 
standpoint an attempt is made to make a distinction between pleasures 
obtained by correct meanss and wrong means, between pleasures 
obtained within limits and the excessive craving forit, between harmless 
pleasures and perverted lust (visama lobha).45 However, there is one 
thing common to both standpoints; there is no room for a life view 
which maintains the search for sensuous pleasure as the only ideal. 
The kind of ideal depicted vividly in Kierkegaard’s Diary of the S2ducer 
has been rejected by both Kierkegaard and Early Buddhism. This is 
the kind of view referred to by the Buddha as kamasukhallikinuyoga 
(the way of sensuality). This is referred to as a low, pagan practice 
and is compared with an equally unprofitable extreme, the way of self- 
mortification. The Buddha recommends the eightfold path as the 
middle way. 

The first standpoint referred to is the sphere of the holy life of the 
monk (brahmacariya) and the second standpoint refers to the lay 
morality of the householder (gahapati). In Kierkegaard’s critique 
of pleasure too, we get a similar duality of standpoints: the ethical 
and the religious levels of existence. After we review the Buddhist 
analysis of pleasure, a clarification of the two standpoints (mentioned 
above) will be made. 

Human activity is continuously nourished by three types of 
craving the craving for sensuous gratification (kdma-tanha), the 
craving for self-preservation (bhava-tanha) and the craving for self- 
annihilation (vibhava-tanha). Of these the natural proneness to seek 
pleasure and be repelled by pain is one of the most powerful bases of 
human motivation.*® 
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Sensuality has a subjective and an objective aspect. The term 
pafica kamaguna refers to the five types of pleasure objects obtained 
by way of the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and the body; this is the objective 
aspect. Subjectively, kima-raga refers to desires and passions of a 
sensual nature.*7 The objects of pleasure are referred to as, “‘delight- 
ful, dear, passion-fraught and inciting to lust’’.4® When a person’s 
passions are roused, there emerges a kind of tenacity to hold on to 
these pleasures. This is the emergence of clinging (upadana). Unless, 
there is this persistence of clinging, excitation of the sense organs is not 
sufficient to rouse the individual to activity. The pursuit of sense 
pleasures are, however, fed by deeper undercurrents. When clinging 
emerges, some latent tendencies (anusayas) have already been excited. 
Pleasant feeiings (vedand) induce an attachment to pleasant objects, 
as they arouse latent sensuous greed (raganusaya). Painful feelings on 
the other hand arouse latent anger and hatred (patighanusaya). The 
universality of this pleasure principle has been emphasized both in 
the works of Kierkegaard and early Buddhism. 

Though people develop strong attachment to particular pleasure- 
giving objects, they also seek varicty and change. Thus man searches 
for variety, finding delight, ‘‘in this and that, here and there’’ (tatra 
tatra abhinandini).*® Kierkegaard too gives expression to man’s 
restless search for diversity, in what he calls the “rotation method.” 
Pleasures may be manifold and sweet (kamd citra madhura),°” yet they 
cause unpleasantness (appassad@), much suffering (bahudukkha), and 
much turbulence (bahupayasa).>! The Buddha says that though 
pleasures bring temporary happiness, they cause misery and regret 
in the long run. 

Why is it that the drive for sensuous pleasure turns out to be 
ultimately unsatisfactory? Kierkegaard finds “‘boredom’’ to be the 
main enemy of pleasure and ‘“‘despair’’ as the final breaking point of 
the aesthetic life. This Kierkegaardian approach to the aesthetic 
life offers some remarkable similarities to the philosophy of dukkha 
in Buddhism. However, the Buddha offers a more comprehensive 
examination, and a wide variety of arguments based on empirical 


situations, while Kierkegaard is somewhat averse to systematic analysis. 
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The critique of pleasure in Buddhism is grounded on the philo- 
sophy of dukkha. But the word dukkha is hard to translate by one 
word; nor is it possible to give a simple definition of this concept. 
“There is no word in English covering the same ground as dukkha 
does in Pali. Our modern words are too specialized, too limited, and 
usually too strong...... We are forced, therefore, in the translation 
to use half synonyms, no one of which is exact.’’®?. Thus the P.T.S. 
Pali-English Dictionary, admits the problems besetting the translation 
of the word dukkha, There are a number of strands of this concept, 
and at least one significant aspect of it offers interesting similarities to 
the concept of ““Anguish’’ found in contemporary existentialist litera- 
ture. This resemblance has been discussed elsewhere,** and thus it is 
not necessary to examine this in detail. The word dukkha has at least 
three broad usages: pain as a predominantly physical sensation, 
sorrow as something mental, and a general philosophical sense as 
unsatisfactoriness. In the third sense dukkha has been translated 
by many words, some of which are dishaimony, anxiety, and unsatis- 

factoriness. This meaning becomes prominent when dukkha is con- 
sidered as a universal characteristic of all semsaric existence, along with 
impermanence (anicca) and egolessness (anatta).°4 

Thus while it is incorrect to equate dukkha with the “‘Angst’’ 
of the existentialist, there are some aspects of its meaning that offer 
certain similarities. Also, Kierkegaard, being the first existentialist 
thinker, did not give a clear meaning of anxiety or dread. His Con- 
cept of Dread is presented through the framework of the theological 
problem of original sin. He also brings in a number of ideas under 
dread, and the reader is left with a bewildering mass of ideas under 
this single concept, without a unifying theme except the word dread.*5 
That is why his Sickness Unto Death turns out to be a better rallying 
point for the theme of anxiety; despair is the key existential concept 
52. toss) at Daxile and W Stede,ed. P. 7. S Pali-English Dictionary (London, 
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here. We have already referred to the theme of boredom, melancholy 
and despair in the works of Kierkegaard. It is this analysis that offers 
an interesting parallel to the Buddhist doctrine of dukkha. The life 
of the aesthete turns out to be “empty and void of meaning’, or “‘its 
meanings are incongruous or entirely distorted’’.°° Modern com- 
mentators of existentialism, too, regard this “threat of meaningless- 
ness’’ as the basic component of existential anxiety.°’? This theme has 
been dramatically presented by Kierkegaard in the Diapsalmata.**® 
“My life is absolutely meaningless. When I consider the different 
periods into which it falls, it seems like the word Schnur in the dic- 
tionary, which means in the first place a string, in the second, a daughter 
in-law. The only thing lacking is that the word Schnur should mean in 
the third place a camel, in the fourth, a dustbrush.’’*? Kierkegaard 
also said that a man in despair may either be conscious of it or not. 
Kierkegaard’s contention that a man’s despair may be unknown to 
him, is a very significant insight.°° In fact the Buddha says that 
avijja (ignorance, infatuation or delusion) is the primary root of all 
evil. Kierkegaard, however, considers the concept of “‘original sin’ as 
more basic than human ignorance. 
Attitude to Pleasure 

Now, it is possible, to refer back to the two standpoints about 
sense pleasures. From the first standpoint, the philosophy of dukkha 
has to be accepted as a whole, and there is no compromise regarding 
sense pleasures. This is the attitude that has to be accepted by those 
who take to the holy life (brahmacariya). ‘Those who follow the less 
arduous path of the householder (gahapati) are permitted to enjoy sense 
pleasures, if they are obtained in the legitimate manner. They should 
not, however, give in to excessive craving and perverted passions. 

Let us take the path of the householder first. The Buddha makes 
an analysis of the types of people who are enjoyers of sense pleasures 
(kama-bhogin). A certain type of person, who seeks the enjoyment of 
pleasures, seeks wealth unlawfully and by violence. So doing, he gets 
no pleasure for himself, does not share his wealth with others and does . 
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no meritorious deeds. This type is compared to the type of person who 
seeks wealth by lawful means. He gets ease, pleasure for himself, 
shares with others and does meritorious deeds. This one, makes use 
of his wealth without greed and longing; is guiltless of offence, heedful 
of danger and alive to his own salvation.®' Here, an effort is made to 
distinguish the enjoyment of pleasures obtained on correct principles 
and wrong principles. 

There is also a reference where it is said that the realm of the 
human being is abundantly pleasant when compared with hell or 
with the animal world.®? In fact pleasure is considered as a natural 
phenomenon and the world of earth is referred to as the sense sphere 
(kamavacara). The homily to Sigala for instance, shows how man 
should organize his natural desires within an ethico-religious setting 
and enjoy domestic happiness as a householder.®* This will be re- 
ferred to again. 

Now let us take the path of the “‘holy life’. In the majority of 
the sermons given to the monks, the emphasis is more on the misery 
of pleasures. Here sense pleasures are referred to as a source of danger 
and incompatible with the life of renunciation. This is all the more 
emphasized in the attainment of the higher stage of mental develop- 
ment. Apart from the call to restraint and the control of the sense 
organs, the monks have been advised to avoid situations that can excite 
lustful thoughts. Thus detachment from sense pleasures is the basis 
on which the monk has to work out his deliverance. In the sermons 
to the monks, the advantages of the “homeless life’’ (pabbajja) over the 
life of the householder are discussed. “‘The household life is confined 
and dusty, going forth is in the open; it is not easy for one who lives 
ina house to fare the Brahma-faring wholly fulfilled, wholly 
pure, polished like a conch shell.’’°®4 This attitude may be compared 
with Kierkegaatd’s critique of the aesthete made from the religious 
stage. In fact Collins remarks that in the final analysis, for Kierke- 
gaard, “‘the genuine alternatives are still the world and the cloister’’.®° 
In Kierkegaard’s own words, the real contrast is between, ““nerdition 
and salvation’. In Kierkegaard, while an attempt is made to bring: 
the ethical and the religious together (ethico-religious), there is also. 
some tension between the ethical and the religious. 
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The Ethical in Buddhism and Kierkegaard 

Buddhist ethics is certainly more systematic and broad based 
than the Kierkegaardian concern with the ethical. Considering the 
more basic aspects of Buddhist ethics, it should be said that the five 
precepts form the basis of lay morality. The eight precepts, on the 
other hand mark the transition to the religious stage. As Tachibana 
says in his Ethics of Buddhism, ‘‘the five precepts are moral precepts, 
the eight are religious vows.’’° Regarding the place of sense pleasures, 
while the ethical emphasizes the significance of chastity, the religious 
emphasizes the factor of celibacy. Chastity is an important virtue, and 
is one of the five precepts. The unchaste life of the married man is 
condemned and the sanctity of family life is upheld in Buddhism. 
Negatively, Buddhist laymen are expected to refrain from unlawfui 
sexual relations. Positively, the homily to Sigala for instance lays 
down the basic duties of people that will ensure domestic happiness. 
The mutual duties of husband and wife are clearly described in this 
sermon; so also the mutual duties of parents and children, servants and 
masters, teachers and pupils, friends and companions, recluses and 
laymen. This sermon gives a central place to the solidarity of femily 
life and is a very close parallel to Kierkegaard’s claim that marriage is 
the basis of ethical life.®? 

As was mentioned earlier, the basis of Buddhist ethics is broader 
than Kierkegaard’s conception of the ethical. Out of the five precepts, 
the two dealing with chastity and the use of intoxicants have a direct 
bearing on the life of sensuality. The other three are to abstain from 
killing, stealing andlying. These ensure the basis of community living. 
Even Kierkegaard’s ethicist has a place in the social order, but as Collins 
points out, Kierkegaard’s personal problems colour his conception of 
the ethical. Due to the crisis brought about by breaking off the en- 
gagement with Regina, he was probably impelled, to make marriage 
“the test case and centre of ethical life’. This seems to have had an 
unbalancing effect on Kierkegaard’s notion of the ethical. His con- 
ception of the ethical appears somewhat limited, when it is exclusively 
focused on the institution of marriage; it appears too general when he 
deals with the factor of choice as the essence of the ethical. Kierke- 
gaard was of course averse to systematization, whereas the path of 
morality (sila) in Buddhism is worked out in detail. This appears 
to be one significant difference in approach. However, in fairness to 
Kierkegaard it must be said, as Mary Warnock points out, that what 
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we find in Kierkegaard, “is a kind of ethical outlook’’, rather than a 
system of ethics. 

“These stages in his own development came to seem to Kierke- 
gaard to be general stages in the development of human beings, who 
have the possibility of living at any of these stages permanently, or 
moving from the lower to the higher. Each move to a higher stage 
must be something which the individual decides, for himself, to 
make.’’®? Now this is not accepted as a purely intellectual belief 
or as one based on satisfactory evidence, but as something a person 
would be prepared to live by, as something to which he would be 
passionately committed. In thus emphasizing the importance of 
choice: and commitment, Kierkegaard gives a central place to the 
factor of will.7° If there is any Existentialist ethics, it is to be ex- 
tracted from this total view of the world, in which each man makes his 
own choice of the truth for himself.’ Thus what Kierkegaard offers 
is basically an ethical outlook rather than a system of ethics. While 
early Buddhism offers an ethics which is more systematic, a Buddhist 
can imbibe the spirit of some of the insights in the existential outlook. 

A Buddhist who follows the rules of conduct practised by the 
majority without finding out for himself what it all means certainly 
needs a Shaking. In the words of Kierkegaard. ‘“‘There are many 
people who reach their conclusions about life like schoolboys: they 
cheat their masters by copying the answer out of a book without 
having worked the sum out for themselves.’’’* A Buddhist could 
certainly agree with Kierkegaard’s call to “‘interiorize’’ morals. This 
point will be taken again with reference to the religious life. 

In general, it can be said that while the critique of aesthetic life 
and the sanctity of family life presented in Kierkegaard’s Either/Or 
have their corresponding parallels in early Buddhism, the religious 
stage in Kierkegaard offers both significant similarities and radical 
points of difference to the concept of brahmacariya in early Buddhism. 
The Religious Life (Brahmaceriya) in Buddhism and Kierkegaard 

There is a basic existentialist attitude to the religious life in general, | 
which to some extent is also upheld in Buddhism. Firstly, Kierke- 
gaard rejects the purely speculative philosophers who attempt to grasp 
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religious truth by the intellect alone. The Buddha also lays stress on 
the dangers of metaphysical speculation and calls upon every one to 
practise and follow ,his preachings. A healthy critical attitude is 
necessary, but by endless speculation people get entangled in a net 
(jala) of theories. Secondly, practising a religion does not mean 
following religious rites and rituals as if that is all that matters. In 
fact, Kierkegaard is supposed to have had two enemies: the Hegelian 
and the one who goes to church regularly. The Buddha also con- 
demned attachment to mere rules and ritual (silabbata-paramésa). 
By attachment to external rites we lose the inner core of religion. 
Kierkegaard attempted to “‘interiorize’’ religion and make it “‘personal’’. 
The Buddha too emphasizes the importance of self-knowledge and 
personal realization, choice and personal involvement. Thirdly, 
Kierkegaard says that it is sincerity and. a passionate urge that makes a 
person a true Christian. It is this “existential pathos’’ that mekes a 
person’s religion authentic. The one following the Buddhist path of 
deliverance is also expected to be ardent, zealous and strenuous (4tapin). 
“‘Llay no wood, brahmin, for fires on altars, 

Only within burneth the fire I kindle. 

Ever my fire burns; ever tense and ardent, 

I, Arahant, work out the life that’s holy.’’” 


However, to these three points of similarity, there are certain 
qualifications to be made. While the Buddha considers pure intel- 
lectual speculation to be unprofitable, the analytical function of reason 
is accepted by him within certain limits.74 Secondly, while criticizing 
the practice of mere ritual, the Buddha lays down detailed techniques 
and methods of meditation and the practice of morality. Where the 
existentialist will say that morality will cease to be morality when it is 
“encapsulated in principles of conduct’’,?> the Buddhist will always 
have some general code of ethics. Finally, while upholding the value 
of earnestness, sincerity and authenticity in the religious quest, a 
Buddhist will be criticalof the emotional undertones of  existen- 
tialism.*6 
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According to pre-Buddhistic customs in India there were four 
orders of life referred to as asramas. They were: (1) Brahmacarin or 
Vedic student. (ii) Grihastha or householder, (iii) Vanaprastha or hermit, 
(iv) Sanydsin ot aescetic. Of these, only i and iv were compulsory. 
Tachibana points out that, “The Brahman Brahmacarin corresponds 
to.the Buddhist S.jmanera, and the Brahman Sanyasin Bhikku to the 
Buddhist Bhikku, if a Brakman passed at once from studentship to the 
ascetic life, without anyintervention of the householder’s life...’’.?’ The 
difference between the Buddhist and the Brahman celibates, is that for 
the Brahman, it was compulsory for every one to lead a life of celibacy 
at the start, but optional in the middle part of life; for the Buddhist it is 
compulsory only for those who have become monks. Thelay Buddhist 
observes the eight precepts. In Buddhism the term Brahmacariya 
connotes the ideas of celibacy and a life of perfect holiness.7® In 
general, the term Brahmacaria for the Buddhist, ‘‘covers the whole of 
the religious life, from keeping the precepts to obtaining Arahatship.’’7° 

The Kierkegaardian concept of the religious life is grounded on 
the belief in God, and this is a radical departure from the Buddhist 
view. Secondly, the concept of sin is central to Kiergegaard’s concept 
of the religious. As mentioned in his works, ‘“No man can take note 
of God without becoming a sinner‘’.®° Notions of sin, guilt and 
repentance in the Christian sense, do not fit into the path of deliverance 
in Buddhism. Also the concept of “‘religious suffering’ in Kierke- 
gaard appears as an unprofitable extreme to a Buddhist. It is neces- 
sary to sum up the Buddhist position regarding these aspects of the 
religious life in Kierkegaard. 

“The doctrine of sin, as held in Europe, is a complex of many 
strands. One or two of those strands may be more or less parallel 
to statements found in the earliest Buddhist texts or to ideas expressed 
in Indian pre-Buddhist texts. But the doctrine as a whole, in any 
one of its various forms, is antagonistic to the Indian, and especially 
to the Buddhist view of life.’’®! These words of Rhys Davids who 
examines the Buddhist attitude to sin, sums up the position well. 
Sometimes words like papa and savkilittha in the Pali canon are trans- » 
lated as “‘sin’’ and a person who continuously does evil acts is referred 
toasasinful person. Yet, this does not imply that there is a complete 
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doctrine of sin (in the Christian sense) in Buddhism. The doctrine of 
karma upholds ignorance (avijja) rather than sin as the basis of folly. 

Methods like repentance, mortification and self-torment are 
unprofitable; they are not effective techniques to deal with wrongs 
already committed. People should develop self-knowledge, acquire 
an insight into their bases of motivation and then develop counter 
patterns of behaviour which are not unwholesome (akusala). The 
only path open to an immoral man is to develop self-understanding 
and bring about a transformation in his character. Repentance, 
penance, religious atonement and ritual do not purify a man. Be- 
haviour that emerges from the unwholesome roots of greed, hate 
and delusion (/obha, dosa, moha) have to be replaced by behaviour 
emerging from the wholesome roots, greedlessness, hatelessness and 
undeludedness (alobha, adosa, amoha). Burdening one’s mind with 
an unhealthy guilt conscience can have a paralysing effect on the 
person, who is capable of developing a healthy sense of shame of 
evil (hiri) and a healthy sense of dread of evil (ottappa). 

The Buddhist concept of hiri-ottappa (shame and dread of evil) 
should not be confused with kukkucca which refers to the uneasiness 
of conscience, worry and remorse. In fact uddhacca -kukkucca 
(restlessness and worry) is considered one of the five hindrances 
(njvarana) to the development of tranquility and insight. This point 
is of crucial significance to the main subject of our discussion, as the 
Kierkegaardian emphasis on concepts like sin, guilt and dread often 
take a pathological turn.** A Buddhist has to accept the position 
that while conscious deception is certainly evil, dejection and patholo- 
gical guilt is damaging, unwholesome and unprofitable. Honest and 
diligent self-analysis is necessary but morbid introspection charged 
by feeling of guilt and deprivation is certainly harmful. Freud has 
worked out the harmful ‘effects of such mechanisms in his concept 
of the super-ego.8* This perhaps gives an insight into Kierkegaard’s 
own predicament; “It would seem that, despite the most penetrating 
flashes of insight, he was unable to achieve a state of inner harmony.’’®+ 

Regarding the relationship between the ethical and the reli- 
gious, it seems that there is a more meaningful connection between 
the two spheres in early Buddhism. The path of deliverance in 
Buddhism falls into the threefold structure of morality (si/a), concen- 
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tration (samadhi) and wisdom (pafifia). The latter two always have a 
sound foundation in morality. Kierkegaard, on the other hand, 
exaggerates the dilemmatic situation in the ethical sphere, based on 
Abraham's sacrifice of Isaac. The Buddhist attitude to moral dilem- 
mas has been discussed elsewhere.*5 While Kierkegaard’s “‘leap’’ 
into the religious springs from the paradoxical and the dilemmatic, 
there is a more natural transition from the ethical to the religious in 
Buddhism; the training undergone by one practising the Buddhist 
path is referred to as a “gradual training’ (anupubbasikka). 


Conclusion 

Regarding the universality of the pleasure principle and the lure 
of sensuality, there is agreement between early Buddhism and Kierke- 
gaard. Both uphold the sanctity of marriage and family life as an 
alternative to the wild appetites of unregenerate sensuality. The link 
up between the ethical and the religious (though more integrated in 
Buddhism) is common to both systems, and the ultimate significance of 
the religious is also a common goal. The most significant factor that 
has emerged out of this study, is that the emptiness and the discord- 
ance of the aesthete presented in Either/Or, and the critique of sensuality, 
- appear almost as a Kierkegaardian version of the philosophy of 
dukkha. Ifso, the message of the Buddha should certainly be relevant 
to the existentialist. 

There are significant differences: the ethical in Buddhism is much 
wider, and the theistic basis of the religious (especially the theory of 
sin) in Kierkegaard, cannot be accepted by the Buddhist. The treat- 
ment of dread and despair in Kieikegaard may be a good corrective 
to the sensualist; but it is overdone in Kierkegaard. There is obviously 
a strain of the masochistic in Kierkegaard. Early Buddhism considers 
this pathological strain of remorse and guilt, restlessness and worry 
(uddhacca-kukkucca), as a hindrance to the development of inner 
tranquillity andinsight. In fact, Buddhism advocates different tech- 
niques of therapy for different types of personality. For instance, 
meditation on the misery and emptiness of pleasure is a good corrective . 
to the lustful type (raga carita), whereas the practice of compassionate 
love (metta) is a fitting corrective to the melancholy and hateful- 
natured (dosa-carita).*° 
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Kierkegaard’s Work itself is a fine expression of the kind of spiritual 
anguish that emerges from the heart of a devoted and sincere man; 
but the path of liberation that he offers is unsatisfactory from the 
Buddhist standpoint. The Buddha has very clearly shown that in the 
final analysis, anguish cannot be mastered by anguish; anguish has to 
be mastered by equanimity.®? 
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CHAPTER Ill 
THE TRAGIC SENSE OF LIFE 
I 


According to Sidney Hook, the three factors which made the 
Buddha renounce the world are sickness, old age and death. Hook 
also says that these realities are not fundamental to the tragic sense of 
life. The term tragic refers to “‘a genuine experience of moral doubt 
and perplexity’, which issues out of a conflict of moral ideals. Thus 
there are conflicts between the good and the right and between the 
right and the right.* 

With the development of scientific medicine the most serious 
forms of sickness will disappear and will not be replaced by others. 
Even where sickness is present it may be the occasion of tragedy but 
by itself not an illustration of it. In relation to the forces of nature 
man’s plight may appear to be pitiful but not tragic. The harmful 
effects of ageing is also a matter for scientific medicine. Anyway, 
there is no tragedy in growing old biologically but only sorrow.” 

“But what of death—Buddha’s third appalling discovery— 
preoccupation with which has become so fashionable today among 
some European existentialist philosophers that their philosophy seems 
to be more a meditation upon death than upon life. Is not death the 
ultimate source of whatever is tragic in life? 1 cannot bring myself 
to think so. Nor can I convince myself that its nature and significance 
in life waited to be discovered by Kierkegaard and Heidegger and their 
modern disciples’. ‘‘It is the reflective attitude towards death not the 
popular attitude or the one displayed by those in its last agonies, which 
throws light on its nature and place in life. The attitude exhibited by 
Socrates in facing it seems wiser than that expressed by the contemners 
of the rational life... .”’ 

Hook also refers to Tolstoy’s claim that if a man has learnt to 
think he must think of his own death, and to a statement of Sartre 
that “if we must die then life has no meaning.’* All this appears . 
to Hook as “‘little more than a fear of death and a craving for im- 
mortality’. He also says that death has its uses, for it gives us an 
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assurance that no evil will last for ever. He concludes that ‘‘death 
as such is not tragic’’.° 

All this brings him to his own positive solution, to what in his 
eyes appears tragic. There are three approaches to the tragic con- 
flicts of life. They are the approach of history typified by Hegel, the 
approach of love, and the method of creative intelligence (Pragmatic 
method). Hook rejects the first as it is unsatisfactory, rejects the 
Second as it is incomplete and ambiguous, and supports the third. 
In the light of his own method, he finds the Buddhist attitude unsatis- 
factory. He says that the Buddhist saint who out of compassion 
tefused to use force, or kil] when they are the only methods, leaves 
room for greater evil. Thus he refuses to accept what he calls the 
“Christian and especially the Buddhist ethics of purity’. 


Il 


The Concept of Dukkha 

There are a number of objections that can be made against Hook’s 
analysis of the Buddhist concept of suffering. Firstly, what is referred 
to as the truth of suffering is not limited to sickness, old age and death: 
it is a wider formula with a very broad frame of reference. Secondly, 
it has to be understood as one of the four noble truths and not in 
isolation. The four noble truths form the basis of Buddhist doctrine. 
They are the truth of suffering, the origin of suffering, the extinction of 
suffering and the eight-fold path leading to the extinction of suffering. 
Itis only when the four truths are taken as aspects of a unified doctrine 
that factors like moral perplexity and emotional fears can be explained. 
One who emphasizes the factor of suffering only is in danger of embra- 
cing philosophical positions like nihilism and pessimism. As will 
be exnlained later, Buddhism does not uphold such extremes. 

Thirdly, the concept of suffering has to be understood in its 
relation to the related doctrines of impermanence (Anicca) and ego- 
lessness (Anattd). Hook distorts the meaning of dukkha as he isolates 
the concept of suffering from the very surroundings that give it meaning. 
Lastly, his attempt to project the Buddhist concept of suffering (as he 
sees it) against the background of his own definition of “‘tragic’’ is 
misleading. 

What is the truth of suffering? Birth (jati), decay (jara), disease 
(vyddhi), death (marana), sorrow (soka), lamentation (parideva), pain 
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(dukkha), grief (domanassa), despair (updydasa) are referred to as suffer- 
ing. To be joined with the unpleasant, to be separated from the 
pleasant, and the failure to get what one wants is suffering. In short, 
clinging to the five groups of mental and physical qualities that go to 
make up the individual constitutes suffering (dukkha).? 

In translating the Pali word dukkha, it is not possible to find one 
simple word that will compress all the aspects of its meaning. Starting 
with specific and concrete instances of physical pain and bodily ail- 
ments we discern a broadening group of more abstract meanings: 
mental sorrow, frustration, conflict, tension, insecurity, anxiety, -des- 
pair and restlessness. Then we come to even broader concepts like 
unsatisfactoriness, disharmony, emptiness and insubstantiality. Horner 
for instance recommends the word “‘Anguish’’, but gives a warning 
that the word may be too strong. ‘But where it has been used the 
stress appears to be wanted more on the mental than on the physical 
disease; where physical disease is more clearly intended, I have used 
other words.’’ The word dukkha etymologically suggests the idea of an 
evil hollow, ‘‘the empty of that which should rightly fill, and which be 
perhaps taken as nibbana’’® The empty hollow ground around which 
human misery is woven, is the belief in a non-existent ego. Here the 
doctrine of dukkha has to be understood in relation to the doctrine of 
anatta. This aspect of the meaning of dukkha has attracted the 
attention of scholars like Conze, whose observations strengthen the 
claim that the Buddha did not merely deal with some superficial aspect 
of suffering. On the other hand, to use modern terminology, the 
Buddha dealt with ‘“‘basic or original anxiety’. Conze says, ““Ac- 
cording to the views elaborated by Scheler, Freud, Heidegger and 
Jaspers, there is in the core of our being a basic anxiety, a little empty 
hole from which all other forms of anxiety and unease draw their 
strength.’’® These references to anxiety according to Conze, “have 
quite a Buddhist ring about them’’. 

In general the word dukkha has three broad usages: a general 
philosophical sense, a narrower psychological sense and a still-nar- 
rower physical sense.1° It is in this general philosophical sense 
that words like unsatisfactoriness and disharmony have been suggested. 
This meaning becomes prominent when dukkha is considered as a 
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_ universal characteristic of all samsaric existence, along with imper- 
manence and egolessness. Thus it is said; ““What is impermanent 
(aniccam), that is suffering (dukkha). What is suffering, that is void 
of an ego (anatta).’’'? 

Physical pain is easy to recognize, though it is inevitably mixed 
with the mental. The Pali scriptures make a distinction between 
bodily disagreeable feeling and mentally disagreeable, feeling. The 
mentally disturbing can range from mild irritation to the most tragic 
forms of despair. When Hook remarks that with the development of 
scientific medicine the most serious forms of sickness will disappear, 
he fails to give some thought to the fact that increasing numbers fall 
a prey to mental sickness today. This certainly has been tackled by the 
psychoanalyst to a point. But as was shown elsewhere, there are on 
the one hand remarkable anticipations of modern psychoanalysis in 
Buddhism, while on the other the factor of regression and the re- 
emergence of neurotic features that baffled Freud can be accounted 
for in the light of Buddhism.?? 

In fact, Freud says that all men are at least partially neurotic. 
The Buddha also says that we suffer from bodily disease from time 
to time but that mental disease is continual till the holy state of 
Arahat is attained. Even Freud in spite of his excessive biological 
orientation, at times suggests that the very nature of an instinct is 
such that no response is wholly adequate to it. The failure of res- 
ponse can be traced, not merely to societal rigidities, but further back 
to the ambivalent structure of instinct itself.13_ If this interpretation 
of Freud is correct, we discern a close echo of the Buddhist concept 
of tanha. 

Man is basically restless according to the Buddha, as he is con- 
tinually nourished by three types of craving: the craving for sense 
gratification (kama tanh), the desire for selfish pursuits (bhava tanha) 
and the craving for annihilation (vibhava tanha). It is this craving 
which is considered as the origin of suffering (dukkha-samudaya). 
This craving always searching for temporary satisfaction, ‘now here, 
now there’, exists ever renewing itself. When boredom breaks in one 
direction, it turns for variegated and novel forms of satisfaction in 
some other direction. When obstruction of desires sets in, man 





11. Samyutta Nik@ya, IV. I. 
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becomes angry, aggressive and discontented. When society frowns on 
him, he retreats to his castles of pleasure in the imagination. Decay 
sets on both the subject experiencing and the object of pleasure, and 
that is the root of insecurity. Now all this need not make us pessi- 
mists or nihilists. There is a path leading to the extinction of suffering. 
This as will be discussed later, is what clearly separates philosophies like 
existentialism from Buddhism. 


Pleasure and Pain 

As important as the concept of dukkha is the allied question 
of the Buddhist attitude to pleasure. Concepts like pessimism and 
nihilism have been used to describe the doctrine of dukkha. This 
is often due to an inability to understand the Buddhist attitude to 
pleasure. In accepting the reality of suffering Buddhism does not 
deny the presence of happiness. In the same way that evil and 
suffering are not reduced to a conjuror’s rope trick (as being mere 
illusion); the Buddha makes a detailed analysis of the various types of 
pleasures and the pleasure principle in general. 

There are three types of feelings pleasant (sukha), painful 
(dukkha@) and indifferent (adukha-m-asukha). The term vedana 
suggests some kind of hedonic tone, and it is pleasant if it is agreeable, 
and painful if it is disagreeable. Pleasure is considered as a natural 
phenomenon and with the immaterial and the material planes of exist- 
ence left aside the world of the earth is referred to as a sense sphere. 
It is also said that the realm of human beings is abundantly pleasant 
when compared with hell or the animal world. In fact, it could be said 
that in a sense there is more pleasure than pain in the world of men. 
In the homily to Sig@la dealing with the virtues of the householder, 
enjoyment of desire as such is not condemned; what is condemned is 
pleasure that is vicious, excessive and illegitimate (visama-lobha). 

However, in the majority of sermons given to the monks, sense 
pleasures are referred to as a source of danger. Thisisall the more 
emphasized for the one bent on the attainment of mind development. 
However, the Pali scriptures refer to the bliss of rununciation and 
pleasures of a qualitatively different sort that can be enjoyed by the 
monk.14 But such states do not involve any attachment. The per- 
sistence of strong attachment (upddand) is the fact that makes man 
blind to the little tragedies that come on his way, till an unbearable 
one puts him off balance. Thus, for the man who considers a life of 
complete renunciation difficult, the Buddha recommends the life of a 


14. Anguttara Nikaya I, 80. 
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righteous householder. It is said of such a one that he seeks wealth 


by lawful means, and uses wealth without greed and longing. He gets 
ease and pleasure for himself and others and does meritorious deeds. 15 


Attitude to Death 

The phrase, “Tragic Sense of Life’, is the title of a book by the 
Spanish philosopher Unamuno.!® The meaning of death disturbs 
him immensely and his predicament could be summed up in his own 
words: ‘This thought that I must die and the enigma of what will 
come after death is the very palpitation of my consciousness.’’!” 
For him the meaning of death and the riddle of life are aspects of the 
same problem. He says, ““Why do I wish to know whence I come and 
whither I go, whence comes and whither goes everything that environs 
me, and what is the meaning of it all? For I do not wish to die utterly 
....°18 His own solution is to assert his hunger for immortality, 
in the most quixotic manner, by making a plea for passion over rat- 
ionality. Meditation on the phenomenon of death is a basic theme in 
the philosophy of Heidegger and many other philosophers who are 
labelled as existentialists. Hook describes all this as a “fear of death 
and a craving for immortality,’ and by implication includes Buddhism 
also in the same category. Now what is the Buddhist attitude to death 
and the craving for immortality? 

Hook favours the reflective attitude to death (as he calls it), as 
against the popular attitude or the one displayed by those in its last 
agonies. As far as we know, the popular attitude to death is that of 
avoiding talking aboutit. ‘“To the average man death is by no means a 
pleasant subject for talk or discussion. It is something dismal and 
oppressive...... it is only the shock of a bereavement under his own 
roof, the sudden and untimely death of a parent, wife or a child that 
will rouse him up....and rudely awaken him to the hard fact of life,’’19 
says a Buddhist, making a general observation about man’s attitude to 
death. As Heidegger has pointed out we can try to forget these situa- 
tions by getting immersed in the ‘‘idle chatter’’ of everyday existence. 
But to be roused from this inauthentic and anonymous existence, the 
shock of encountering ‘ultimate’ situations become necessary.2° 
Hence Buddhism too is critical of the popular attitude to death. 

15. ibid....V. 176. 
16. Miguel de Unamuno, The Tragic Sense of Life (Dover, U.S.A., 1954). 
17. ibid. p. 40. 


18. ibid. p. 33. 


19. V. F. Gunaratne, Buddhist Reflections on Death (Wheel Publication, Kandy, 
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However, this does not mean that the Buddhist attitude to death 
is morbid. It is not a morbid expression of death in its last agonies. 
The Buddhist does not preach any excessive pessimism or melancholia. 
What we are expected to do is to display an element of realism and 
face the hard facts of life instead of covering up the realities before us. 
In fact, in showing a way out of misery and ignorance Buddhism is 
optimistic. 

Buddhism is critical of mourning and melancholia or weeping 
as reactions to the death of those dear to us. What is necessary is 
not to weep and mourn but to understand its meaning as referred to 
by the Buddha on numerous occasions. The stories of Patacara and 
Kisagotami depict in a very concrete way the Buddhist attitude to death. 
These lines from the Uraga Jataka convey the same moral: “‘No 
friend’s lament can touch the ashes of the dead: Why should I grieve? 
He fares the way he had to tread.”’ 

The existentialists often go beyond the Buddhist attitude. They 
do sometimes display elements of morbidity and nihilism. Not only 
is the Buddhist attitude different to this, but the Buddha offers a clear 
diagnosis of the meaning of death. The existentialist often dramatises 
the phenomenon of death and the nausea of existence but does not go 
beyond this. A Buddhist is expected to face the fact of death with 
equanimity and understanding. Liberation is not possible by mere 
agony and self-torment. Undoubtedly one should face the fact of 
death, reflect on its meaning and develop an insight regarding its 
meaning. In fact, recollection on the fact of death (marandnussati) 
is a form of meditation practised by the monk. It’s a corrective for 
people in whom greed and attachment dominate their personality 
(raga carita). Those in whom anger and hatred dominate (d6sa 
carita) are advised not to practise this initially. They are advised to 
practise thoughts on loving kindness and compassion. This illustrates 
the fact that Buddhism is in a sense a therapeutic system based on the 
psychology of man. This fact is also expressed in its attitude to death. 
In short, all violent attempts to deal with the problem of human suffer- 
ing like self-torture, asceticism, suicide and even the quixotic vitalism of 
Unamuno are misguided. They lack insight and are subject to the 
delusion of the ego in a subtle form. 

Thus the Buddhist attitude regarding anguish (dukkha) offers 
a striking contrast to that of the Jains who practised the way of self- 
mortification. The deliberate attempt to live through painful exper- 
iences and the technique of purging and burning up the effects of 
karma is condemned by the Buddha. While such violent attempts to 
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deal with the problem of human suffering issue forth from the craving 
for self-annihilation, Unamuno’s lament for immortality emerges 
on the craving for self-preservation. Anguish cannot be mastered by 
anguish. Anguish has to be mastered by equanimity.?! 
Immortality and Annihilation 

Hook claims that all this preoccupation with the phenomenon 
of death is really a manifestation of the craving for immortality. 
In fact, there are certain misguided critics who interpret the Buddhist 
ideal of nibbana as a craving for immortality. Some others consider 
it as a doctrine of annihilation. This misunderstanding can be avoided 
if we pay heed to the concepts of bhava tanha (craving for self-preser- 
vation and immortality), and vibhava tanha (craving for annihilation), 
and how these differ from the concept of nibbana. 

Bhava tanha arises with a false conception of personality, based 
on the dogma of personal immortality (sassata ditthi). This is the 
belief in an ego entity existing independently of those physical and 
mental processes that constitute life. This entity is assumed to exist 
as a permanent, ever existing thing continuing after death. Vibhava 
tanhaé emerges on the view that the physical and the mental processes 
which are identified with the ego will be annihilated at death (uccheda 
ditti). Though ona superficial examination these two attitudes appear 
diametrically opposed, against the larger background of the law of 
dependent origination, they are considered merely as contrasting 
attitudes of a being bound to craving. If we compare both these 
concepts with nibbdna, the concept of nibbana stands in opposition to 
both bhava tanhaé and vibhava tanhé. The Buddha says that people 
usually lean on this duality of existence and non-existence, and this 
attitude is projected on to the ideal of nibbdna. Some consider nibbana 
as pure being, pure consciousness and pure self, others give it a nihilistic 
interpretation. 

The Buddhist should not fall into the net of immortality doctrines 
and thus be critical of Unamuno’s approach. Those who are subject 
to the craving for immortality will fail to realize the truths of anicca, 
anatta and dukkha. The Buddhist should be equally critical of an- 
nihilationism. In fact, the charge of being an annihilationist was 
made against the Buddha.22. The Buddha replied that if he preaches 
any annihilation, it is the annihilation of kilesas (defilements). 
Magandiya refers to the Buddha as a destroyer of growth (bhanahu). 
But what the Buddha taught was not the destruction but the control 
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of the sense organs, the suppression of greed and the development 
of wisdom. In this context nibbana is compared to the restoration of 
health and suffering to the presence of a basic malady in human beings. 
Thus the nihilistic interpretation of Buddhism was rejected by the 
Buddha. The philosophy of dukkha is not fed by a fear of death and a 
craving for immortality. Buddhism is critical of immortality doctrines 
and calls man to dispel morbid fears of death. What is necessary is to 
develop an insight into the nature of human suffering. 

If people think that death can give them “some assurance that 
no evil will last for ever’’,23 as Hook suggests, they are under the 
spell of the dogma of annihilationism. The Buddhist will also remind 
Unamuno in his own words that it certainly is “‘a tragic fate without a 
doubt, to have to base the affirmation of immortality upon the insecure 
and slippery foundation of the desire for immortality’’.24 
Existentialism and Buddhism : 

Conze, examining the true and false parallels between Buddhism 
and European philosophy, makes an interesting point regarding exist- 
entialism.25 Though it is not possible to agree with all the observations 
on comparative philosophy made by Conze, his comparative exami- 
nation of Buddhism and existentialism (though short), sheds some light 
onthis much misunderstood problem. In his analysis of false parallels 
he confines himself to three kinds: (i) Some like Kant, are not parallels 
but tangential. (ii) Those like Hume are merely deceptive. (iii) Those 
like Bergson and existentialist are preliminary. Limiting the analysis 
to what he says on existentialism, what does he mean by saying that 
existentialism resembles Buddhism merely at the preliminary level? | 
“In terms of the Four Truths the existentialists have only the first, 
which teaches that everything is ill. Of the second, which assigns the 
origin of ill to craving, they have only a very imperfect grasp. As for 
the third and the fourth, they are quite unheard of.’’?6 Conze observes 
that the existentialists have not found a way out of their world 
weariness. On the other hand the Buddhist is ‘‘cheered by the hope 
of ultimate release and lightened by multifarious meditational 
experiences which ease the burden of life. Denied inspiration from 
the spiritual world the existentialists are apt to seek it from 
authoritarian social groups... .’’27 
23. PF T. 3. Lp. ta 
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Though the Buddhist concept of dukkha is wider than the exist- 
entialist concept of suffering, the existentialist call “‘back to authentic 
existence’’ is certainly rooted in the sense of tragedy that surrounds 
the day-to-day existence of man. To cite the view of Heidegger, the 
only way to achieve authentic existence, “‘is to treat one’s life as a 
progress towards death, the only event; in which we are genuinely, 
each of us alone’’.2® However, the Buddhist analysis goes beyond 
this, in not merely making us aware of the tragedies that surround 
man, but also making a diagnosis of them and suggesting a remedy. 
This is why Conze’s analysis is far more satisfactory than that of Hook. 
Hook does not make any attempt to see the finer shades of difference 
among the Buddhists, philosophers with existentialist leanings like 
Tolstoy, and others like Sartre and Heidegger. 

Hook says that the agony over death “‘is one of the unloveliest 
features of the intellectual life of our philosophic times, and certainly 
unworthy of any philosophy which conceives itself as a quest for 
wisdom’’.29 Certainly those who make a quest for wisdom should 
not be agonized by the thoughts of death. But yet one should come 
to terms with the factor of death, understand it as a phenomenon, and 
give an explanation as to why some people are agonized by it. This is 
what the Buddha has attempted. Today not merely the existentialists, 
but some analytic philosophers have evinced an interest in the prob- 
lem: what is the meaning of death and what is the meaning of life ?3° 
Does the inevitability of death make a meaningful life impossible? 
To some it appears as a paradox; death cannot be relevant, yet it 
cannot be irrelevant either. It is true that some people ignore it and 
that some are obsessed by it, but one’s attitude to death also reflects 
one’s attitude to life. 

The Buddha does not ignore the fact of death nor is he obsessed 
by it. Yet it cannot be said that he is merely offering a way of adjust- 
ing to this factor, though the practical psychology of Buddhism may 
thus be actually used by people. The Buddha offers an analysis, a 
diagnosis and a comprehensive vision of the riddle of life and death. 
Thus his doctrine goes much beyond existentialism. To follow the 
doctrine of the Buddha is not merely to be attracted by a mood or 
merely to see the world from a new perspective,3! but to see things as 
they are (yathabhatam pajanati). 

28. Mary Warnock, Existentialist Ethics (Macmillan, London, 1967) p. 14. 
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Moral Perplexity 

There is another aspect to man’s unhappiness. This is due to 
the factors of intellectual puzzlement and moral perplexity. To be 
subject to this a person must be at least partially sensitive to the pre- 
sence of suffering in the world and that makes him raise the question: 
“Whence do I come and whither do I go.’’ Gotama’s own experi- 
ment with the severe and unbearable asceticism of the times is a fine 
demonstration of the heartburning and suffering it can cause. Ac- 
cording to the Buddha such perplexity and doubt (kankha) can be 
overcome. It is karmically unwholesome, paralyses thinking and 
hinders the inner development of man. Hook takes the factor of 
moral conflict as the basis of the tragic view. While the Buddha does 
not limit the basis of human suffering to moral perplexity alone, he has 
diagnosed the nature of moral perplexity as well as intellectual puzzle- 
ment. In fact’they come under wrong views (ditthi) regarding the 
nature and destiny of man and lie within the causal setting that con- 
ditions human suffering. 

The corrective to this is right view (samma ditthi). This is des- 
cribed as the understanding of the four noble truths. There are 
many false theories that have misled people. The most powerful are 
the two forms of ego-illusion, eternity and annihilation doctrines. In 
the moral realm there are various theories of determinism and indeter- 
minism criticized by the Buddha. Moral perplexity can be eliminated 
by understanding the laws that govern the destiny of the individual 
(bhava), law of moral retribution (kamma) and the law of dependent 
origination (paticcasamuppdda). 

Regarding the problem of moral conflicts as presented by Hook a 

number of objections can be made. Firstly Hook exaggerates the 
dominance of the dilemmatic situation. He blames the existentialist 
for mourning over the phenomenon of death but draws his paradigm 
of the moral problem from Sophoclean tragedy. Inthis he is embracing 
another existentialist theme—the emphasis on extreme situations for 
the examination of moral values. This is notto deny the fact that we 
do face problematic issues as moral beings, but that hypothetical. 
examples cited in textbooks are not so common as some think them 
to be. 

Secondly there are other types of moral situations which are 
equally important: the man who knows what he ought to do but fails 
in doing the right thing; the man who is suddenly taken unawares and 
gives into temptation; the man who pretends that he has done the 
correct thing when he is merely deceiving himself. Moral weakness, 
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temptation, self-deception and many such factors are equally import- 
ant.32 The Buddha was not merely interested in the moral dilemmas 
of exceptional people under extraordinary conditions. He also probed 
into the moral debility of the common run of humanity. This point 
has been well described by a recent writer on ethics: ‘‘What parades 
heroically as a conflict is often a clash of interest in which the choice of 
ethical imperatives is clear but unpleasant, or it is a command im- 

erfectly understood.... Their seeming importance is doubtless re- 
lated to our fascination by tragedy, which features ethical conflicts to 
a degree unusual in life.’’33 

Thirdly ethics is not the ultimate realm in which the individual 
moves. Sila (morality), samadhi (meditation) and Pafifia (wisdom) 
together form a wide arena of individual action. Hence the Buddhist 
ethics should not be divorced from this context. 

It is neither necessary nor possible to outline the Buddhist theory 
of ethics here. But its basis can be shortly summarized. The attain- 
ment of the state of the perfected one (arahat) is the summumbonum 
of Buddhist ethics. This is good in itself, and whatever is used to 
bring about this end as a means is a right action. A right action is 
described as one which promotes one’s own welfare as that of others. 
Buddhist ethics is firmly rooted on an analysis of the psychology of 
human motivation and is thus free from the problems that beset 
purely formalistic theories of ethics. Buddhism accepts the fact that 
moral responsibility cannot be evaded. Man has free will and only 
volitional acts (sancetand) come within the purview of ethical evaluation. 
These volitional acts have to be analysed against the background of the 
motivational roots (mila). Early Buddhist psychology traces the 
springs of human motivation to six roots: rdga (craving), dosa (hatred), 
and moha (delusion) are described as immoral roots; ardga (charity), 
adosa (love), and amoha (knowledge) are moral roots. While the 
Buddha has requested man to refrain from doing actions that spring 
from the immoral roots he also admonishes man to do positively good 
actions that spring from the moral roots. There are three avenues of 
action; bodily, vocal and mental. Actions that issue through these 
avenues are conditioned by dispositions. These dispositions function 
at various levels. Sometimes we are vaguely conscious of our actions, 
sometimes our desires spring from certain dormant traits (anusayas) 
of which we are not aware. Thusa process of vigorous self-analysis is 
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necessary. These take us to other dimensions of action like concen- 
tration and meditation (samadhi) and knowledge (pafifia). 

_ All this provides the Buddhist with a very comprehensive frame 
of reference for examining broad problems of morality and also specific 
dilemmas. The philosophical basis of ethics, the interpretation of the 
ethical code, the facts of the contextual situation and above alla genu- 
ine desire to do the correct thing as it sincerely appears to the indi- 
vidual-all these come into play in a given moral situation. The factor 
of motive or intention (cetand) plays a very significant part. 

An attempt to examine moral dilemmas in the light of the Buddhist 
doctrine has been attempted by Francis Story, in a very preliminary 
way.** As he suggests, a rational examination of these are possible. 
But there is no over-emphasis of this kind of dilemma in Buddhism. 
How is it that men commit evil acts (akusala) of body, speech and 
mind? Can self-knowledge and a deeper understanding of man bring 
about better conditions for the elimination of human suffering? The 
basis of Buddhist ethics is therapeutic. ‘Why do men get into prob- 
lematic situations’ is a more important question than ‘how can we 
resolve this particular dilemma’. At least the latter question has to be 
analysed in the light of the former. If Hook uses the term ‘melio- 
tistic’ to describe his version of pragmatism,?5 the therapeutic basis of 
Buddhist ethics should certainly attract his attention.36 


Love and Hatred 

The Buddhist ideal of compassion has been misunderstood by 
Hook. He says: “The Buddhist saint or any other who out of respect 
for the right to life of man or beast refuses even to use force, or to kill 
even when this is the only method, as it sometimes is, that will save the 
multitude from suffering and death, makes himself responsible for the 
greater evil, all the more so because he claims to be acting out of com- 
passion.’’°? As was mentioned earlier Hook cites three approaches 
to life and of these considers the way of love as ambiguous and in- 
complete. “‘It is incomplete because if love is more than a feeling of 
diffused sympathy but is expressed in action no man can love every one 
or identify himself with every interest.’"°8 It is ambiguous as “there 
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are various kinds of love and the actions to which they lead may be 
incompatible.’’ 39 


The question arises whether the three approaches to tragic con- 
flicts cited by Hook are exhaustive. But without raising this question, 
let us limit the discussion to a clarification of the Buddhist concept of 
compassion. The Buddhist scriptures mention four sublime states of 
mind (brahma vihara). They are metté \compassionate love), Karuna 
(sympathy towards those in distress), muditd (ability to rejoice with 
those who are justly happy), and upekkha (impartiality to all), The 
English word love is used in a very loose sense, but in Pali it is easier 
to make finer distinctions with words used in the Buddhist scriptures. 
The Buddha is careful to differentiate mettd from any kind of sensuous 
love (kama, raéga, mithuna). It has also to be distinguished from 
feelings of affection and attachment (pema, sineha). 

Compassionate love is not a diffused feeling, unexpressed in 
action as Hook maintains. The very spread of Buddhism was ach- 
ieved without using any military force, and its finest expression was 
found in the kingdom of Asoka, who remarked: “‘All men are my 
children’. The doctrine of the Buddha is pervaded by this message 
of compassionate love. ‘Hatred never ceases by hatred, through 
loving kindness it comes to an end;’’*° that is the message of Bud- 
dhism. The doctrine of compassion is not an incomplete doctrine, 
neither is it ambiguous. If as Hook says there are “various kinds of 
love’, they have to be psychologically distinguished, linguistically 
clarified, without blaming the doctrine of compassion for it. In fact 
the Sigdlovdda sutta is a good instance where some of these basic 
human relationships—the relationship between parents and children, 
teachers and students, husband and wife, friend and friend, master and 
servant, layman and recluse are analysed. To cite the duties of the 
parents for instance, the parents express their love for the children in 
five ways: they restrain them from vice, exhort them to virtue, train 
them to a profession, contract a suitable marriage and hand over the 
inheritance. In this way all the other relations based on the diverse 
emotions of love, devotion, respect and regard are analysed.4! This 
shows that the Buddhist need not be scared of the linguistic bogey 
that is love. 

39. ibid. p. 19. 
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It is not possible here to analyse in detail the Buddhist attitude 
to war,42 punishment,*? killing etc. They have been analysed in 
detail by some scholars. A Buddhist is not expected to use force and 
violence whatever the circumstances are. The Buddha’s actual inter- 
vention during the war between Koliyas and Sakyas shows in a practi- 
cal way how the doctrine of compassion works. There are many 
contexts where the Buddha has demonstrated the futility of war as a 
method of settling disputes. All this has to be seen against the wider 
background of the right way of life. For instance one should not take 
to professions that prosper on the destruction of life, like the sale of 
arms, human beings, flesh and poisonous drugs. Thus the request 
not to kill does not remain at a negative level.44 

The doctrine of compassionate love is a message relevant to our 
times. Though Hook does not see the value of this doctrine, others 
like Erich Fromm say that it is the problem of love that should have an 
answer to the problem of human existence.45 He says that this can 
only be done by overcoming man’s narcissism. The Buddhist scrip- 
tures make a detailed analysis of the roots of egoism which fortifies 
the doctrine of compassion. This takes us beyond compassionate 
love to other ideals like self-knowledge and truth. Knowledge about 
the truths regarding the nature of man and universe is necessary to 
establish the doctrine of compassion on a sound footing. 


The Tragic 

A detailed analysis of the linguistic issues involved in the usage of 
the word ‘tragic’ is not necessary for our purpose here. But since the 
whole burden of Hook’s argument rests on his preference for a certain 
definition of the tragic, it is pertinent to make some brief remarks 
about it. The concept of dukkha has an experiential basis and is 
interpreted in the light of factual data. The concept of the tragic, is 
primarily a concept interpreted in the light of norms that guide dra- 
matic theory. We are not saying that Hook has blatantly confused 
two realms of discourse, but rather that he should have been more 
cautious in transfering a word already containing the overtones of 
dramatic theory to the field of philosophical jargon. There are logic- . 
ians who draw inspiration from mathematics and moral philosophers 
who draw their examples from jurisprudence. The relationship 
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between literature and philosophy is more controversial, though not 
altogether antagonistic. But this makes it very necessary that philo- 
sophers of religion should be extra careful when they draw their ana- 
logies from literature. 

Secondly there are many theories of drama about tragedy,*6 
and there are no a priori grounds in favour of one theory. Hook’s 
preference for Sophoclean tragedy is not any better than others. The 
concept of the ‘tragic’ in drama is a concept that has a history. The 
history of some concepts are monotonous enough to be ignored. But 
the history of the concept of the tragic in drama merely emphasizes 
the variety of tragic themes. Also the word tragic has many uses in 
ordinary language, and the matter of definition anyhow remains a 
problem. Hook himself says that the “primary locus of the tragic 
situation is not in a play but in life, in law, and in history’’.47_ Cer- 
tainly tragedy in drama loses meaning if it does not bear on life. But 
the nature of the tragic in life situations is as varied as the variety of 
dramatic theories about the ‘tragic’. Thus it is difficult to limit all 
tragedy to moral dilemmas. For instance the phrase, “It is tragic to 
be robbed off in the brilliance of life’’, refers to the fact that the vigour 
and vitality of youth suddenly falls a prey tothe hand of death. There 
are many such contexts, where a tragic moral dilemma does not appear, 
and yet there is a legitimate use of the word ‘tragic’. 

The concept of human suffering is a more comprehensive, com- 
plex and richer concept than the notion of tragedy offered by Hook.*8 
The doctrine of the Buddha in this light is certainly a diagnosis and an 
answer to the perils of human tragedy. 

The author had some correspondence regarding the points raised 
in the chapter with Sidney Hook and J. E. Smith. The issue regarding 
violence which Hook raises is important though it is only a peripheral 
problem in our discussion. It is certainly complex and deserves more 
attention than the very limited discussion here. In general, the Bud- 
dhist does not advocate any absolutism. The five precepts are not 
commands, they are the personal resolve of a person who tries as best 
as possible to avoid violence and to prevent violence being used as a 
way of settling disputes. 

46. See, T. R. Henn, The Harvest of Tragedy (U.K., 1956). 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ‘RIDDLE’ OF ANXIETY AND 
THE ENMESHED EGO 


“Many words in this sense don’t have a strict meaning. But this 
is not a defect. To think it is would be like saying that the 
light of my reading lamp is no real light at all because it has 
no sharp boundary.” 

(Blue Book, Wittgenstein) 


Though the word “‘anxiety’’ does not have a clearly demarcated 
meaning, that does not necessarily imply that it serves no purpose OT 
that it is devoid of meaning. As Wittgenstein describes the situation 
with the help of a graphic image, the fact that the light of my reading 
lamp has no sharp boundary does not imply that the light of my read- 
ing lamp is no real light. 

The word anxiety is used in various contexts with a different sort 
of emphasis. It is also used in different theoretical orientations 
(philosophical, religious, psychological) within varying frames of re- 
ference. Even within one system like that of psychoanalysis, it is 
difficult to give a unitary common meaning to the word. The concept 
is more-like a tangle or a mesh where you have to find your way by 
some unifying idea or hypothesis. In fact, Freud referred to the 
problem as a “‘riddle’’. Thus the problems besetting the meaning of 
the word is also the fact which makes it a crucial and significant con- 
cept. The concept of anxiety is “‘a nodal point on which important 
questions converge, a riddle whose solution is bound to throw a 
flood of light on mental existence.’’! 

The issues which make anxiety a “riddle’’ are more often con- 
ceptual than empirical. Freud himself emphasizes the need for the 
“right abstract ideas’’, and of their “application to the raw material 
of observation’’.2 It is not the insufficiency of observation that 
baffled Freud but the difficulty of putting together all the available data » 
against the background of a unifying idea. One has a feeling that 
something is missing here which would bring all these pieces together 
into a whole. 
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The word anxiety is used as a kind of blanket term to cover a 
number of moods and situations that seem to fade off into each other. 
To disentangle these finer shades of meanings is quite a formidable 
task. The term that Freud and Kierkegaard (as translated into Ger- 
man) use for anxiety is Angst. The German Angst, French Angoisse 
and the English Anguish are all derived from a root meaning narrow 
or constricted (reminding us of Sartre’s short story, The Wall*). Lowri 
in translating the works of Kierkegaard used the word dread. The 
word anxiety has gained some acceptance as a concept used in science, 
for instance in the science of psychology. But the word is not strong 
enough for the existentialists. ‘Some of us have tried to preserve the 
term “‘anxiety’’ for Angst but we were caught inadilemma. It seemed 
the alternative was to use ‘anxiety’ as a watered-down affect among 
other affects, which will work scientifically but at the price of the loss 
of the power of the word; or to use such a term as “‘dread’’, which 
carries literary power but has no role as ascientific category. Hence so 
often laboratory experiments on anxiety have seemed to fall woefully 
Short of dealing with the power and devastating qualities of anxiety 
which we observe every day in clinical work... The upshot of the 
existential understanding of anxiety isto give the term back its original 
power.”’® These words of a psychiatrist who has a great respect for 
existentialist philosophy emphasizes well the need to understand 
the logic of anxiety as it cuts across the fields of psychology, 
philosophy and religion. 

Fear and Dread 

A distinction is often made between fear and dread. Fear is 
centred on a particular object, it is specific and demonstrable. Dread 
is objectless, diffuse and vague. Some such distinction has been re- 
cognized by many writers on anxiety. This notion of anxiety as a 
kind of diffuse apprehension is a point common to both existentialist 
and psychoanalytic writing on the subject. But is there anything 
puzzling about speaking of “‘objectless fear’’ and has the problem been 
solved by calling this phenomenon Angst? As Wittgenstein remarks in 
the Blue Book, ‘There are certainly cases in which we say...... “T feel 
fear, but I’m not afraid of anything in particular’’.6 Is there an ob- 

4. Kaufmann, Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre (New York, 1958) p. 223 


5. Rollo May, ed., Existence (New York, 1958), p. 51. 
6. The Blue and Brown Books, Wittgenstein (Oxford, 1960) p. 22. 
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jection to the terminology, “I am afraid of something, but I don’t 
know of what’’.’ | 

Words are used in innumerable ways and no strict rules can be 
tabulated for their use. As Wittgenstein admits there are some words 
with ‘several clearly defined meanings’ and others ‘used in a thousand 
different ways which gradually merge into one another’’.8 It seems to 
us that there are numerous ways in which the word ‘anxiety’ is used 
both in ordinary language and in certain theoretical orientations, and 
yet they “‘merge into one another’. It is the aim of this paper to dis- 
cern some of those family resemblances. Perhaps this is altogether 
not a hopeless task when one deals with psychological concepts, as 
amidst all the differences among men, there are certain common dis- 
positional traits. 

There are three significant facets to the study of anxiety, the factor 
of conflict (a fairly visible phenomenon), that of ego-involvement and 
ignorance. The difficulty to see through the conflicting welter of 
ego-attitudes and the ambiguous relationship between the “‘self’’ and 
the external world (including both material objects and other people) 
is due to the condition of “half-obscurity’’ and ignorance of people in 
situations of stress and conflict. 
Knowledge and Ignorance 

“Just as the physician might say that there lives perhaps not one 
single man who is in perfect health, so one might say perhaps that 
there lies not one single man who after all is not to some extent in 
despair, in whose inmost parts there does not dwell a disquietude, a 
perturbation, a discord, an anxious dread of an unknown something, 
or of a something he does not even dare to make acquaintance with, 
dread of a possibility of life, of dread of himself, so that after all, as 
physicians speak of a man going about with a disease in him, this man 
is going about and carrying a sickness of the spirit, which only rarely 
and glimpses, by and a dread which to him is inexplicable, gives evi- 
dence of its presence within’’.® 

Kierkegaard points out that the vulgar view which considers 
despair and dread as a rare phenomenon is not true. It is a univer- 
sal phenomenon and most people have a very vague apprehension of it. 
Kierkegaard rejects the commonsensical view that the only one who 
suffers from anxious dread is the one who says that he is in despair, 
Because the majority of men cling to security and contentment, there 

7. ibid. 
8. ibid.,p 28. 
9. Kierkegaard, Sickness Unto Death (Princeton, 1951) p. 32. 
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is a “half obscurity’’ about their condition. In the hidden and remote 
recesses of happiness, “there dwells the anxious dread which is des- 
pair.’’10 

Real life is far too variegated and multifarious that we do not 
discover such abstract contrasts as the one whose despair is completely 
unconscious and the one whose despair is completely conscious. 
What we find in general is this half obscurity about one’s condition. 
By various kinds of diversions, busy occupations and distractions one 
is prone to get away from this feeling of dread. 

Due to one’s inability to honestly face the incipient emergence 
of dread, some of the subtle causes that disturb a person and the rea- 
sons why they are disturbing do not emerge at the level of conscious 
reflection. Our attitude to death is a very good case in point. There 
are some psychologists who uphold that the fear of death is a universal 
reaction.1! The factor of death and departure from life certainly has 
an impact on one’s orientation to the future and to life in general, 
Psychologists believe that a study of attitudes towards death can deepen 
one’s grasp of reactions to stress and personality theory in general.12 
This fact of death brings in another dimension of ignorance into our 
predicament—it challenges the lucidity with which we work out a 
scheme of a certain order that directs our life. As Riezler has 
pointed out, the baffling factor connected with death anxiety is not 
“absolute nothingness’ but ‘absolute otherness’’. “It fits no scheme; 
it is beyond our reach. It deprives us of our trust in any order.’’13 
Riezler sees an interesting linkage between the indefiniteness of anxiety 
and the ignorance of a scheme of order. 

Ego and Anxiety 

The key to the objectless character of anxiety has been skilfully 
discerned by Goldstein, according to whom the awareness of the re- 
lationship between the self and objects breaks down in anxiety.14 The 
basic ambiguity in the self and world relationship is what makes ob- 
jectless anxiety: puzzling. “In proportion to the increase in anxiety, 
the awareness of one’s self as a subject related to objects in the external 
world is confused. Awareness of one’s self is simply a correlate of 
awareness of objects in the external world.’’15 
10. ibid. p. 38. 

11. Rollo May, ed. Existential Psychology (New York, 1960) pp. 61-75. 
12. ibid. 
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Freud’s own views on anxiety underwent change. First he up- 
held that anxiety is the re-emergence of repressed libidinal wishes. 
He gradually shifted the emphasis to the role of the ego. Freud’s 
own submission on this point is very significant: ““We thus find our- 
selves convinced that the problem of anxiety occupies a place in the 
question of the psychology of the neuroses which may rightly be des- 
cribed as central. We have received a strong impression of the way in 
which the generation of anxiety is linked to the vicissitudes of the libido 
and the symptoms of the unconscious. There is a single point that 
we have found disconnected—a gap in our views: the single, yet scarcely 
disputable fact that realistic anxiety must be regarded as a manifest- 
ation of the ego’s self-preservative instincts.’’!6 

Gradually, Freud came to hold on to the idea that the ego is the 
actual seat of anxiety.17 There are a number of danger situations 
that can be athreat to the ego. A most interesting phenomenon in the 
light of our paper is what he refers to as “separation anxiety’’. Freud 
says that the prototype of this separation anxiety is the birth situation 
with the actual separation from the mother. Freud discarded Rank’s 
extreme theory regarding the birth trauma, though Rank was instru- 
mental in stimulating Freud to re-examine his attitude towards the 
experience of birth.18 Separation anxiety has a number of forms; 
the loss of the loved object, the loss of the object’s love, castration 
anxiety (loss of the source of sensuous gratification) and the fear of the 
super ego. With the concept of the super ego emerges the problems 
connected with punishment, guilt and even the fear of death. In 
fact, the fear of death may be described as a projection of the super 
ego on to the powers of destiny.!9 

Some of the flashes of insight that can be discovered in Freud's 
short note, Anxiety, Pain and Mourning,?° certainly indicate his basic 
contention that the concept of anxiety is a nodal point where im- 
portant questions converge. When does the loss of objects lead ‘to 
anxiety and when does it lead to mourning? Mourning occurs under 
the influence of reality-testing. Reality testing “demands categori- 
cally from the bereaved person that he should separate himself from the 
object, since it no longer exists.’’21__ That this process is painful is due 


16. S.E. Volume XVI, p. 411. 
17. S.E. Volume XX. p. 93. 
18. S.E. Volume XX, p. 161. 
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to the high level of binding and cathexis of longing concentrated on the 
object by the bereaved person. The allied concepts of cathexis and 
separation which cut across both normal and neurotic anxiety has 
significant parallels in the Buddha’s diagnosis of suffering. Freud 
says that where the ego is systematically ineffective in a normal environ- 
ment there is neurotic anxiety, but where it faces the universal factors of 
illness, death etc. anxiety is normal. 

Before concluding this section, it is necessary to mention a cer- 
tain point of clarification regarding the usage of the word “ego’’. 
Sometimes, we refer to the word ego as a drive among other drives like 
sexuality and aggression. We also use the word to connote the self as 
different from the world. When Freud says that according to his 
second theory of anxiety, anxiety is a result of the ego’s self-preser- 
vative drive, then Freud is using the world ego as a drive. When he 
says that there are instances where the boundary between the ego and 
the external world becomes unclear,22 he is using the word ego in the 
sense of what we call the self in ordinary usage. When he refers to the 
ego as the “‘seat of order’’ he is thinking of the ego as the principle of 
integration.23 Perhaps, the uses of the word ego as a self preservative 
drive and as the seat of order merge into one another. Anxiety in the 
latter sense is closely tied up with the notion of conflict, the tension 
between competing and ambivalent desires. Thus it could be said 
that with the development of the second theory of anxiety in Freud, 
an attempt to grapple with a more comprehensive concept of anxiety 
is clearly visible. 

II 
The Existentialist Concept of Anxiety 


Recent studies of anxiety have focused attention on the nature of 
anxiety as a social phenomenon—the trend towards urbanization, 
industrialization and technological development on the one hand, 
and the resulting social and cultural disintegration on the other. 
Group identifications like the family and the community have weak- 
ened. The internecine strife and wars between nations have disturbed 
the political and economic stability of countries. While primitive 
man was baffled by nature’s unkindness, floods, drought, earthquakes 
etc. modern man faces “crisis’’ situations of a different type. The 
‘breakdown in values and beliefs creates ‘“‘doubt and uncertainty on a 
road on which directional signs are unclear and conflicting.’’24 
22. Freud. Civilization and its Discontents (London, 1957) p. 10. 
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Then there is a type of anxiety which is not determined by the 
changing social, economic and political patterns. There is normal 
anxiety due to man’s contingency, vulnerability to nature’s calamities, 
sickness and death. Even Freud says that there is a kind of suffering 
that comes “from our own body, which is destined to decay and dis- 
solution.’’25 This can be extended to the psychological make up of 
the individual, the built-in vicissitudes of instincts, “the ambivalent 
structure of instincts itself, which continually prepares the ground for 
conflicts.’’26 | 

It has also been observed that the existentialist tends to favour 
anxiety as a built-in characteristic of the human organism. “The 
importance of Kierkegaard, and the existentialist development in 
general, is not the emergence of testable scientific propositions but 
rather the emphasis found inter alia in some psychoanalytic writings— 
that anxiety may not be primarily a learned experience derived from 
past encounters with painful environmental events, but may be a natu- 
rally occurring initial state of the organism. Man may in fact be born 
with anxiety, rather than learn it through experience.’’2? 

Kierkegaard’s book on anxiety?® brings out the central link bet- 
ween freedom and anxiety. The kind of anxiety that engulfs a person 
when making a crucial choice is clearly brought out in his Either/Or.?° 
Kierkegaard also mentions other facets of anxiety, viewing it in the 
light of the development of the child—seeking after adventure and the 
mysterious, temptation and the awakening of self-consciousness, in the 
loss of self and the tragic despair in becoming a self: Finally, anxiety 
involves conflict and there is the ‘desire for what one dreads’’.°° 
The Kierkegaardian analysis was to a great extent coloured by the 
problems of guilt and sin. However, as a psychiatrist remarks, 
Kierkegaard “‘was writing about a crisis’’ which was similar in form to 
the ‘‘various crises of people who come for therapy’’.3! 

Sartre sees a close link between human expectation and anguish. 

In his own terminology, ‘“‘non-being’’ is brought into the world by 
conscious beings. He says that there are “little pools of non-being’’, 
like for instance the situation, ‘“Pierre is not there’’.22. In everyday - 
25. Freud, Civilisation and Its Discontents (London, 1957) p. 28 
26. Philip Rief, Freud: The Mind of the Moralist (New York, 1961) p 32. 
27. International Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Volume I, (1968) p. 362. 
98. Kierkegaard. The Concept of Dread, Trans. Walter Lowrie, (Princeton, 1944) 
99. Kierkegaard, Either/Or, Trans. D. F. & L. M. Swenson (New York, 1959). 
30. See Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread (Princeton, 1944). 
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judgements we come across a gradation of situations of distance, 
absence, change, otherness, repulsion, regret etc. Nothingness slips 
into the relation between my future being and my present being. 
However, in most common situations in life, this anguish does not 
manifest itself. As Sartre says, ‘‘bad faith’’ is an attempt to escape 
from anguish and make the world reassuring and stable by various 
dodges. It is only when man breaks through this vicious circle of 
dodges and bad faith that he reflects and discovers his own freedom. 
“Anguish is the reflective apprehension of freedom by itself.’’33 
Properly speaking anguish cannot be hidden or avoided even to flee; 
from anguish is a mode of becoming conscious of anguish. Accord- 
ing to what Sartre calls the for itself, consciousness is a lack, a vacuum, 
projecting to the future. This lack which is at the heart of conscious- 
ness always remains unsatisfied as long as a being is conscious.34 

Heidegger too makes a similar distinction between man’s exist- 
ence and the existence of a natural object. A material object can 
neither care nor not care. However, man’s very being is care (sorge). 
Man is distracted by the petty concerns of daily life. In this self- 
forgetfulness of everyday life, there is what he calls, “the flight of the 
self from itself’. By this immersion and entanglement with the 
concerns and objects of everyday life, one’s understanding is darkened 
by gossip, curiosity and mundane concerns. It is only dread as a 
mood that can break through this predicament. 

Dread detaches man from the world and other beings and brings 
him purely to himself in his uniqueness as a solitary individual. Heid- 
egger too, like Kierkegaard says that the structure of dread as different 
from fear is indefinite. Heidegger gives a significant place to the dread 
of death. People make numerous attempts to conceal the fact that 
man is a being-towards-death. Thus Kierkegaard, Heidegger and 
Sartre agree that an honest encounter with dread and anguish is the 
only gateway to authenticliving. We do find the existentialist dealing 
at different occasions with boredom, melancholy, despair etc. But 
as Wild remarks, ‘“What we call boredom, melancholy, and despair 
are all versions of dread which call us from the distractions of every- 
day life.’’35 

It may seem strange that Freud too spoke in a similar vein in 
saying that civilized man will carefully avoid speaking of death. 
People always like to emphasize the fortuitous causation of death, 
. 33. ibid., p. 39. : 
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accident, disease, advanced ageetc.3® “‘...... at bottom no one believes 
in his own death, or to put the same thing in another way, that in the 
unconscious every one of us is convinced of his own immortality,’’ 
says Freud.37 The Buddha too has very clearly stated that the craving 
for self-preservation colours our attitude to death and suffering in 
general. Thus it is not difficult to understand the so-called “‘flight 
from anxiety’’. 


IIT 


The Meaning of Anxiety in Buddhism 

There are many contexts in the early Buddhist texts that refer 
to anxiety, fear, worry and kindred concepts. Out of the innumerable 
words and concepts that are used in the Buddhist inquiry regarding 
human suffering, the word dukkha stands pre-eminent. There are 
other interesting concepts like paritassand, samvega, uddhacca-kukucca 
etc., that deserve close examination. It must be clearly stated at the 
onset that Buddhist dukkha is not an equivalent of existential angst 
or Freudian anxiety. However, while the word dukkha has its specific 
and somewhat unique usage within Buddhist scriptures, there are 
significant points of contact with the psychoanalytic and existentialist 
theories of anxiety. To cite some instances, the existentialist notion 
of built-in anxiety and the Freudian concept of “‘separation anxiety"’ 
can certainly be understood against the background of a very compre- 
hensive notion of dukkha. A key theme in this chapter, the relationship 
between ego and anxiety, also offers an interesting parallel to the close 
links that exist between the doctrines of dukkha and anatta (egoless- 
ness ).38 


Anxiety regarding the ‘‘non-existent’’ 

There is an interesting reference to an ‘“‘anxiety regarding the 
non-existent’’.39 This is divided into a subjective anxiety regarding 
the non-existent and an objective anxiety regarding the non-existent. 
When a person has lost something valuable like gold, he grieves at the 
fact that something which belonged to him is no more, laments about 
it and falls into disillusionment. He could also think of something 
which he was about to get, but missed due to some cause or another. 
This is referred to as anxiety about something objective (bahidhda asati 
paritassana). 

36. S. E. Volume XX, p. 289. 
37. ibid. 
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The eternalist who believes that the self will remain an everlasting, 
eternal entity hears the doctrine of the Buddha, the path for the eradi- 
cation of suffering and the attainment of nibbdna. When he hears this 
he becomes frightened and thinks, “‘I will surely be annihilated, I will 
surely be destroyed, I will surely not be.’ This is referred to as 
anxiety, about something subjective (ajjhattam) that does not exist.*! 
According to the law of dependent origination, the arising of pheno- 
mena and the passing of phenomena is based on conditions. By the 
rooting out of bias, the addiction to view, craving etc., these conditions 
are eliminated. The eternalist who cannot understand this doctrine 
thinks that the so-called eternal self is destroyed and falls into dread 
and anxiety. There is no entity to be destroyed, if anything is anni- 
hilated, it is the passions and the defilements which are eliminated. 

If this kind of anxiety is referred to as “‘objectless anxiety’, an 
important difference between the existentialist and Buddhist stand- 
points has to be mentioned. While the existentialist emphasizes the 
encounter with dread and nothingness, the Buddhist is seeking a dia- 
gnosis of it. In the context cited above, the Buddha is saying that the 
intensity of the anxiety was due to an attachment to a false doctrine 
of eternalism. Hence anxiety, far from being an authentic mood is an 
expression of an attachment to wrong views about the self. It is 
because of attachment that the mind is not calmed and not released 
from worry and anxiety (paritassana). This anxiety which emerges on 
a false doctrine and an attachment to a false sense of the self can take 
twenty forms.42 Thus one should be free of such anxiety. In another 
context, vexation and despair (kodha updydsa) is compared to a steep 
precipice (a Sartrean image) but nibbdna to a stretch of level ground.*® 


Agitation and the Lion’s Roar 

There are references to authentic religious emotions caused by 
the contemplation of the miseries of the world. The emotion of 
Samvega, translated as agitation, stirring, trembling etc., can be an 
invigorating experience which acts as a spur to the development of 
insight and understanding. 

The Buddha says that there are four types of thoroughbread 
steeds: (i) The steed that is stirred and agitated at the very sight of 
the goad stick; (ii) The steed that is agitated and stirred when its coat 
is pricked with a stick; (iii) The steed that is agitated and stirred when 
40. M.I. 137. 
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the flesh is pierced; (ix) The steed that is stirred and agitated when the 
very bone is pierced. This situation is compared to four types of 
men: (i) A person hears that in a particular village or town a man or 
woman is afflicted or dead. Agitated in this way, he follows the 
doctrine and realizes the supreme truth; (ii) A person beholds with his 
own eyes a man afflicted or dead...... (iii) A person sees his kinsman 
afflicted or dead...... (iv) The person himself is stricken with pain and 
suffering......This last person is compared to the steed which was 
stirred when it was pierced to the bone.*4 

The distinction between paritassané and samvega can be clarified 
by examining another context. The doctrine of the Buddha is com- 
pared to alion’s roar.45 In the forest, when the lesser creatures hear 
the roar of the king of the beasts, they tremble. In the same way, 
when the devas who are long-living and blissful hear the doctrine re- 
garding conditioned genesis, they too tremble. They who considered 
themselves to be permanent, stable and lasting realize that they are not 
permanent and not stable. In this context, the devas are agitated but 
yet understand the Buddha’s doctrine of impermanence. In the con- 
text referring to the state of paritassand, a person finds his eternalism 
challenged but sees the doctrine of the Buddha through the vision of an 
annihilationist, and laments, “I will be annihilated, I will be destroyed 
ey > There are many occasions where samvega is kindled in a per- 
son by another, so that the agitated person will stick to the Buddha's 
doctrine with more earnestness. When some monks had given into 
evil thoughts and laziness, a deva wishing their welfare is supposed to 
have stirred the monks—“‘Arise, good almsman, wherefore seek res- 
pose? What benefit dost thou in slumber find ?’’46 

The kind of gap that exists between paritassané and samvega 
can be seen between uddhacca-kukucca (restlessness and worry) 
which is condemned as a hindrance, and hiri ottappa (shame and dread 
of evil) which are wholesome states. Kukucca (worry) is due to re- 
morse and guilt and uddhacca is restlessness. They are referred to as 
hindrances to the development of the mind. Ifthe water in a pot of 
water is shaken and there are ripples, and if someone was to look for — 
his own reflection, it cannot be seen. Worry and restlessness distorts 
self-knowledge in a similar way. Shame and dread of evil are to be 
practised as positive and healthy attitudes. It is in this light that we 
see the existentialist encounter with dread and anxiety (often overdone) 
44. A.II, 13. 


45. S., III, 84. 
46. S., 1.191. 
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as savouring of a pathological strain.47 While gloomy and melan- 
choly preoccupation with the anxieties of life can be damaging, a 
healthy sense of the tragic in life can be a spur to the religious life. It is 
said that suffering can be a factor which promotes the emergence of 
faith and spiritual values. 


Dukkha 

Horner, in translating the word dukkha in the Majjhima Nikaya 
renders it as ‘‘anguish’’, but qualifies her rendering by saying that the 
word may be too strong.42 She says that where the word anguish is 
used, the stress is more on mental disease and where the stress is on the 
physical aspects, she used other words. “Short of keeping itself 
untranslated, the only alternative seemed to use these various render- 
ings.’’50 However, she has translated the sutta Dukkhakandasutta as 
“Stems of Anguish’’ and the concept of anguish remains as the central 
meaning of dukkha. 

The word dukkha etymologically suggests the idea of an evil 
hollow, “the empty of that which should rightly fill and which be per- 
haps taken as nibbdna’’.5! If this interpretation of Horner is to be 
accepted, it may be said that this empty hollow around which human 
misery is woven is the wrong view regarding the existence of an eternal 
self. There is no doubt that the doctrine of dukkha has to be under- 
stood in relation to the doctrine of anattd. In general, the word 
dukkha has three broad ways in which it has been used—a general 
philosophical sense, a narrower psychological sense, and a still nar- 
rower physical sense.52 Physical pain and bodily disagreeable feelings 
can be easily recognized, though it is inevitably mixed with the mental. 
The mentally painful can range from a state of temporary depression 
to intense anxiety, lamentation, worry and despair. In the general 
philosophical sense, words like unsatisfactoriness, disharmony etc., 
have been used. This meaning becomes quite clear when it is linked 
up with the concepts of impermanence and egolessness...... “‘what is 
impermanent that is suffering, what is suffering, that is void of an 
ego.’’53 





47. See M. W. P. de Silva. The Critique of Pleasure in Soren Kierkegaard and 
Early Buddhism, The Ceylon Journal of the Humanities, Volume I, p. 23. 


48. S. II, 30. 

49. Middle Length Sayings, Volume 1, Trans, Horner (P. T. S. 1954) p. xxii. 
50. ibid. 

51. ibid. 

52. O.H.de A. Wijesekera, The Three Signata (Kandy, 1960). 
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The doctrine of egolessness is not alien to existentialism. William 
Barret puts it very clearly; “The self indeed, is in Sartre’s statement, as 
in Buddhism, a bubble, and a bubble has nothing at its centre.’’>4 
Freud too says that the feeling of our own ego as “an independent 
unitary thing, sharply outlined against everything else”’ is a “deceptive 
appearance’’.55 Freud of course does not go as far as the Buddhist 
doctrine of egolessness, but it seems that the ego anxiety linkage pro- 
vides a unifying idea to make our way through the vast literature on 
anxiety. 

The complete statement regarding dukkha is as follows: “What 
is the truth of suffering? Birth, decay, disease, death, sorrow, lament- 
ation, pain, grief, despair are referred to as suffering. To be joined 
with the unpleasant and to be separated from the pleasant and the 
failure in getting what one wants is suffering. In short, clinging to the 
five groups of mental and physical qualities that go to make up the 
individual constitute suffering (dukkha).’’5® This formula is general 
enough to accommodate the “‘little pools of non being’’ as well as the 
more disturbing features of insecurity, conflict, despair etc.5? 

There is an intellectual or a cognitive counterpart to the emotional 
aspect of suffering. Intellectual perplexity is due to wrong views 
(ditthi) regarding the nature and destiny of man and the causal setting 
that conditions human suffering. To free oneself from this net (jala) 
of wrong views, one should develop right views. Out of the many 
wrong views that confuse people, the most powerful are the two forms 
of ego-illusion, eternity and annihilation doctrines. To break through 
the tangle of anxiety and suffering, it is necessary to destroy the facade 
of wrong views. Due to ignorance man cannot clearly see the true 
nature of things as impermanent, suffering and vcid of an ego. Ig- 
norance in the Buddhist context implies delusion and thus it obstructs 
a clear vision of the tangle of anxiety. A man who is thus enmeshed 
has been likened to an interwoven foliage of ferns.58 To understand 
anxiety is thus an experience, an experience of disembroiling from. 
these entanglements. 


$4. William Barret, The Irrational Man (London, 1961) p. 220. 
55. Freud, Civilisation and Its Discontents (London, 1957) p. 10. 
56. D., Il. XXII. 18. 


57. Notgetting what one wants; defending and looking after what one has secured; 
discovering that the object to which one has been clinging is subject to dimi- 
nishing returns, staleness, boredom etc.; sudden loss and separation from the 
beloved; change, transcience and decay etc. 


58. Kindred Sayings, Part 1, Trans. Mrs. Rhys Davids (P.T.S., 1950) p. 20. n. 2. 
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Dread and the Religious Life 

In the final analysis, the only way to rid oneself of anxiety and 
break through the tangle is to follow the path of the Buddha, to go 
forth from “‘home into homelessness’’. But even with the recluse who 
has gone in search of solitude, to practise meditation, the impact of 
fear and dread can be disturbing. The Bhayabherava Sutta5® (Dis- 
course on Fear and Dread) gives an interesting analysis of varying 
conditions that produce fear and dread among recluses. If for in- 
stance, a monk who has passionate desires frequents the forest, these 
passionate desires are said to evoke “unskilled fear and dread’’. When 
monks frequent forests with defiling traits within, even the breaking of 
a twig or the rustling of leaves can be disturbing and frightful.6° 

A graphic description of this “‘fear and trembling’’ is given in the 
Theragatha.§! It is said that Sambula-Kaccana Thera practised his 
insight meditations in a cave called theravaydna (dreadful-passage). 
One day there was an immense thunder-storm. The storm-cloud 
emitted roars of thunder, forked lightening and noise, it began to rain 
and the thunderbolts burst. ‘‘All creatures—bears, hyenas, buffaloes, 
elephants—cried out in fear and trembling. But the thera had stirred 
up insight and, careless as to body and life, heeded not the noise, but 
cooled by the storm so composed his mind, that he quickened insight, 
and won arahatship.’’®2 


Conclusion 

An analysis of the concept of anxiety helps us to add 
a little order to the untidy patterns of its usage. We sorted 
out some significant facets of the meaning of anxiety and 
examined the logic of referring to it as an emotion without 
an object. Some of the theoretical orientations cited in this 
chapter help us to get a glimpse of interesting points of con- 
tact within the diverse strands of usage. The goals of con- 
ceptual analysis are limited. If anxiety yet remains a baffling 
phenomenon, it is due to the fact that a man will find it 
extremely difficult to look at his own face. 





59. M., I. 
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61. Psalms of the Early Buddhists, Volume Il, Trans. Mrs. Rhys Davids, (P.T.S. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE WEB OF SELF-ALIENATION 


Alienation is an all-encompassing concept, and one which becomes 
almost synonymous with the total human predicament. It is an 
unmanageable and gigantic concept with a diversity of usages that 
baffles the philosopher in search of a definition. There was a time 
when the word anxiety came under a popular wave of interest, so much 
so that, a whole generation came under the “Age of Anxiety’. Pre- 
sently, alienation is subject to a similar fate; it has become a fad and a 
fetish word.! There are many words which are not clearly under- 
stood, but yet so excite attention and cast a spell over one's mind. 


The word alienation is in fact, a word, which has the power to. 


dramatize and sum up a group of composite predicaments and feelings. 
But when a word has acquired a variety of usages, and when writers on 
alienation shift from one strand of meaning to another, without reali- 
zing the fact, the danger of loose usage is immense. 

It is also seen that some scholars merely describe some facets of 
alienation, while others examine the causes and conditions of alienation. 
Again some condemn alienation as a feature to be avoided, but others 
describe it in neutralterms. Some feel that a certain amount of alien- 
ation is inevitable and may be a sign that the alienated person is more 
sensitive and intelligent than the rest of his fellow beings who make an 
adjustment with ease and readiness. Thus, out of the innumerable 
questions that come up regarding alienation, there are at least three 
basic questions: 

1. The nature and the definition of alienation; 

2. The cause and conditions of alienation; 

3. Is alienation something which should be avoided? 

The evaluation of alienation. 

These questions do not exhaust the innumerable questions that 

are connected with the concept of alienation. But these are basic 


types of questions which have to be distinguished from one another. 


The definition of Alienation 


The word alienation has a very early usage, when it originally 
meant transfer of property to another. Another traditional use is 
to refer to persons who suffer from insanity. In common usage, 
the word suggests a feeling of estrangement or separation. 


1. See Richard Schacht, Alienation (London, 1971) p. 238. 
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Let us examine the meaning of estrangement by citing an example. 
Two friends who had warm feelings towards each other might begin 
to dislike each other and the relationship gradually breaks down. Thus 
hostile and antagonistic feelings take the place of affection towards each 
other. This use of alienation in interpersonal contexts is a common 
usage. However, alienation between two individuals can take place 
without any hostility. Loss of intimacy can take place due to long 
separation. One of them can undergo a certain kind of change and 
there may be a breakdown in communication. Thus one can become a 
““stranger’’ to another without any special feelings of aversion. 

In general, the word alienation (as suggested by the ordinary word 
‘alien’) connotes a sense of otherness, strangeness, foreignness, diff- 
erence etc. This sense of strangeness or ‘dissociation’ has, at least 
three basic facets: dissociation from others, oneself and the world at 
large. All these terms like the ‘self’ and the ‘world’ again need fur- 
ther analysis. 

Wittgenstein has warned us against the danger of finding a com- 
mon denominator for the diverse uses of aword. We are not attempt- 
ing to extract any such common essence. Without engaging in any 
such project we can yet add some order and tidiness to the welter of 
confusion that surrounds the word. 

The estranged states have to be distinguished from the conditions 
that bring about such states.2 These conditions have attracted the 
attention of both the psychologist and the sociologist: anomie, despair, 
anxiety states, depersonalization, rootlessness, powerlessness, loss of 
values etc. 

As mentioned earlier, the sense of estrangement suggested by the 
word alienation takes three forms, of which self-alienation is a concept 
that needs close analysis. It appears to be a puzzling phenomenon, but 
itis a problem that is woven closely into the cluster of tangles discussed 
inthis book. Self-alienation is the facet of alienation which is the closest 
toanxiety. Itis also aconcept directly related to the search for identity. 
As a recent work on alienation remarks, ‘“...central to the definition 
of alienation is the idea that man has lost his identity or ‘selfhood’’.3 
The self-alienated man is the victim of his own creation as a spider on 
the self-spun web. 

Discussions regarding self-alienation or alienation from one self, 
have ended up in a hazy muddle. The words self, one self, ego, indi- 
viduality, person etc, are a group of interesting trouble makers’ in 


2. Eric and Mary Josephson ed., Man Alone, (New York, 1968) p. 13. 
3, ibid. p. 14. 
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philosophical discussions. To make things worse the concepts of 
man’s essential nature, ideal nature, actual nature, real nature etc. have 
introduced a heavy metaphysical fog into the discussion. 

Let us first cite a situation of self-alienation which can be empiri- 
cally delineated and move on to other controversial issues. A person 
needs money to buy the pre-requisites and the necessities for a com- 
fortable life. He starts collecting money for this purpose. Later he 
gets more interested in accumulating wealth, which turns out to be a 
dominating purpose. The need to find money is gradually converted 
into an excessive greed for wealth. When a limited aspect of one’s 
personality dominates the individual and submerges all other facets, 
one becomes a slave to an excessive greed for something. “The person 
who is given to the exclusive pursuit of his passion for money is pos- 
sessed by his striving for it; money is the idol which he worships as the 
projection of one isolated power in himself, his greed for it." In this 
sort of situation, as Fromm observes, ‘‘His actions are not his own; 
while he is under the illusion of doing what he wants, he is driven by 
forces which are separated from his self... .’’> 

The partial or complete domination of the personality by an 
excessive greed for something like money, lust for power or sex may be 
described as self-alienation. There is an element of compulsion and 
obsession in this type of personality which can be described as a lack of 
self-directed activity. These qualities are also found in some behaviour 
disorders, like in the neurotics who are prone to obsessive-compulsive 
reactions. Along with the lack of self-control and direction, there is 
also alack of genuine self-knowledge. When lust overpowers a man, it 
eats into one’s personality like a canker and distorts self-understanding. 
It is only by enlarging the area of self-knowledge that the person can 
overcome self-alienation. 

At this point we see the significance of the analysis of the Uncons- 
cious in psychoanalysis. ‘‘As the agent comes to see his unconscious 
desires and wishes, he is not learning a fact about his past; he is ex- 
periencing an enlargement of his sense of self through taking something 
into his personal make-up whose existence he did not know or whose ~ 
existence he regarded as something alien and external to himself.’’® 

There is no universally accepted concept of human nature, but 
the study of drives, dispositions and personality traits so far made by 

4. Erich Fromm, The Sane Society (London, 1956) p. 124. 
5. ibid. 


See ones Beck, “Conscious and Unconscious Motives”, Mind (April 1966) 
pp. 12, 
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the psychologist helps us to get a useful picture of the basic motivational 
patterns that direct human behaviour. Against this background, it is 
possible to examine the concept of self-alienation. But can it be done 
in morally neutral terms? Terms like real nature, essential nature, the 
genuine self and ideal nature carry evaluative overtones derived from 
religious and ethical norms. The normative overtones of a concept of 
mental health can also turn out to be a subject of controversy. Thusthe 
concept of self-alienation gets tied up with normative questions. 
However, self-alienation in general is a condition where facets of one’s 
own personality become inaccessible and alien. 

Self-alienation can also be represented as a condition where 
one’s Own potentialities are not developed; shutting out some aspect 
of positive development, creative activity etc. This is a feature that 
Marx discussed under the alienation of labour and the de-hnmani- 
zation process. Marx says that labour should be an activity through 
which man “fulfills himself’’ rather than a means for the satisfaction 
of other needs. 

A very significant contribution of Marx from the perspective taken 
in this book is the reference to the “‘alienation from others’’, Marx 
traces the alienation from other men to egoism. The greed and egoism 
of man has received its finest expression in the institution of private 
property. Thus the only way to overcome greed and the alienation of 
man from other men is to change the socio-economic structure. For 
Marx alienation in general is tied to the capitalist system. Fromm 
too refers to the inability of man in capitalist society to relate himself 
fully to others. 

Alienation from the ‘“‘world’’ has many facets. It can refer to the 
natural world. The impact of urbanization and industrialization 
has created conditions where men necessarily get alienated from 
nature. The world also implies the impersonal social and economic 
forces that determine man. Man finds it difficult to determine or 
control these forces. The world in a cosmic sense could refer to the 
cycle of birth, death, suffering, punishment, after-life etc. Alienation 
from a cosmic order has not been a popular subject of philosophical 
study. 

Causes and Conditions of Alienation . 

The conditions of alienation have been the focus of sociological 
literature during the last few decades. Seeman for instance refers to 
five meanings associated with the alienation concept—powerlessness 
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meaninglessness, normlessness, isolation and _ self-estrangement.’ 
But as some Sociologists remark, “‘The meanings of alienation isolated 
by Seeman, we suggest, lend themselves better to the analysis of predis- 
posing conditions for alienation than to the description of the beha- 
vioural forms it actually takes.’’*® Out of these, self-estrangement 
appears to them more as an end state of alienating conditions, rather 
than a predisposing condition. 

Powerlessness is a phenomenon where the individual cannot 
determine the kind of life one seeks or influence its conditions. Marx 
was the first to point this out, where the worker became a part of an 
impersonal system unable either to understand or control it. By 
extending Marx’s use we can interpret powerlessness as an inability to 
influence social, political and economic events. In the case of mean- 
inglessness, Seeman points out that the individual is unclear as to what 
he ought to believe. This is a condition that affects decision-making, 
where an individual does not see the real differences regarding alter- 
natives. Normlessness is akin to what Merton refers to as anomie. 
Seeman says that “...... there is a high expectancy that socially unap- 
proved behaviours are required to achieve given goals.’’ Deviants 
and rebels take this line. Isolation according to Seeman is to assign a 
‘low reward value’’ to goals and beliefs which are valued by the existing 
society. 

Seeman’s list of the alienating conditions is merely an aid to 
examine the causes of alienation. There is no agreement regarding 
the meaning of some of the concepts cited by him. There are other 
possible conditions of alienation which go beyond the meanings cited 
by him. Above all, by them they are too abstract, and we should 
mention some of the more specific conditions that make alienation a 
living reality. Alienation is not limited to rebels with fame and tragic 
heroes but also found in the “untold lives of quiet desperation’’. 

The development of mechanical power and giant industrial 
combines has made way for the assembly-line in industries. Equally 
powerful bureaucratic structures dominate their life, and they feel, 
“‘powerless, atomized, depersonalized, and anonymous’’.1° Bureau- 
cracy is not limited to industry, it has entered into most aspects of our 

7. Melvin Seeman, “On the Meaning of Alienation”, American Sociologica 

Review, Vol. 24, No. 6 (1959) 

$..K: Zobachap and Walter Hirsch, Exploration in Social Change (London, 1964) 
p. ‘ 
9, Schacht, Alienation, p. 166. 
10. See Laslett and Runciman, ed., Philosophy, Politics and Society (Third Series) 
(Oxford, 1967) p. 151. 
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life. The division of labour and mechanization are factors that at- 
tracted the attention of Marx when he examined the conditions of the 
workers. Another aspect of the development of industrialization is 
the promotion of sales and advertising. In the light of the growing 
styles nourished by the promotion of sales, accumulation of goods 
become a symbol of social status. Fromm describes the situation well: 
“What is modern man’s relationship to his fellow man? It is one bet- 
ween two abstractions, two living machines, who use each other. The 
employer uses the ones whom he employs; the salesman uses his custo- 
mers. Everybody is to everybody else a commodity, always to be 
treated with a certain friendliness, because even if he is not of use 
now, he may be later. There is not much love or hate to be found in 
human relations of our day. There is rather, a superficial 
friendliness, and a more than superficial fairness, but behind that 
surface is distance and indifference.’’!! 

Urbanization and the gradual trek from the village, the break- 
down of the organic communities and familylife, the senseof uprooted- 
ness...... all these are predisposing conditions for alienation. We are 
of course discussing alienation from a contemporary perspective, 
which does not deny the fact that alienation in other forms existed in 
more primitive societies. 

Behind the changing panorama of social and economic changes, is 
there some make-up in the individual which acts as a spur to the alie- 
nation of man? Is there something similar to the built-in anxiety 
discussed in an earlier chapter? The concept of a human nature is 
also tied to our next question—the evaluation of alienation. 

The Evaluation of Alienation 

Is alienation something that we should avoid? Walter Kauf- 
mann has stated that alienation need not be limited to self-destructive 
conditions. Fruitful estrangement or a creative response to alienation 
is possible.12 

In this context, we must distinguish a ‘first order alienation’ and a 
‘second order alienation’. The mass of workers attached to an in- 
dustrial combine could make differing responses to their conditions. 
A worker might feel ‘unhappy’ but not make a clear analysis of the 
factors that make him unhappy; he will live in a sense of half-obscurity 
about his predicament. A more sophisticated one will have a better 
grasp of the factors that make him unhappy. There may be philoso- 
phers and exceptional individuals who will not only understand this 


11, Erich Fromm, Sane Society, p. 139. 
12. See Schacht, Alienation, pp. XXI-LXV. 
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predicament, but voice the unhappiness of those who live in “quiet 
desperation’’ or in a state of “half-obscurity’’. Are there also indi- 
viduals who are prepared to submerge their little personalities in 
gigantic industrial combines, work like machines, and find consolation 
in the regular diversions—liquor, drugs, sex etc.? 

Is there something noble in the elevated reaction to alienation 
of the prophet, rebel and the philosopher? Is there something 
debasing about the helpless worker being degraded into a machine by 
the kind of economic system in which he lives? _ Are the philosopHers 
aware of an ideal concept of man which should be approximated by 
others? Are we going to agree with the psychologist that there are 
basic potentialities in the individual, that would show the way towards 
personality growth and integration? Should spiritual values supple- 
ment the drive for personality integration? Thus we come to an area 
where alienation appears to be a value-impregnated concept. Now, 
we have come to a point in our analysis of alienation, where the 
existentialist and Buddhist thoughts on the subject should have a great 
relevance. 


Alienation in Existentialism 

Schacht says that according to popular opinion alienation occupies 
a central position in the thought of the existentialist, but according to 
his view this is not quite correct. It appears that though the word 
“alienation’’ does not figure so often in their writings, they do point 
their finger to a society in which alienation is prominent. Also with 
their own vocabulary, and in their own way, they do discuss the alien- 
ation of man. 

Take Sartre’s Waiter who has identified himself with a role, or 
the man who punches tickets from morn till evening. Take Kierke- 
gaard’s reference to the loss of self, the man who attempts to drown the 
oncoming despair by diversions. Equally so is the analysis of the 
inauthentic in Heidegger. After Marx, existentialism is probably the 
foremost philosophical school, where the concept of alienation will 
have a foothold. ) 

Schacht is however correct in observing that in the case of Hei- 
degger, alienation refers to the failure to actualize the possibility 
of “‘authentic’’ existence. The meaning of authenticity is directly 
related to the meaning of inauthentic, as it is essentially a contrast- 
word. Some facets of the inauthentic have direct relation to alienation, 
sham and deception (as opposed to sincerity and genuine self-knowledge) 
being tied to the impersonal and the mechanical (as opposed to per- 
sonal decisions and self-direction), immersed in diversions (as opposed 
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to making an honest attempt to understand one’s predicament). 
However, the emphasis on individual and personal decisions may lead 
to a degree of isolation. The existentialist will of course say he can 
take decisions alone but that does not necessarily imply that he is 
lonely. People who lead a vigorous social life might feel themselves 
basically lonely. We must make a distinction between “loneliness as a 
creative part of human experience and the loneliness of self-rejection 
which is not really loneliness but anxiety.’’!5 

Another significant feature is that existential psychotherapy has 
taken over the problem of alienation from the philosophers, “‘...... the 
problems of loneliness, isolation, and alienation being increasingly 
dealt with in psychiatric literature’’.14 

It is our view, that though at a purely semantic level the occur- 
rence of the exact word “‘alienation’’ in existentialism is limited, the 
phenomenon of alienation is a problem that naturally falls within the 
cluster of philosophical issues raised by the existentialist. 


The Causes of Alienation in Buddhist Perspectives 

When we place the problems of contemporary man in Buddhist 
perspective, the most significant aspect of Buddhism is the emphasis 
on diagnosis. The problem of overcoming alienation also should be 
placed against the diagnosis of human suffering by the Buddha. The 
message of the Buddha is not limited to the problems of a specific 
historical era, but will always illuminate the changing panorama of the 
alienation of man from time to time. 

The Buddha traces the roots of unskilled actions to three roots: 
greed, hatred and delusion. Greed (lobha or raga) implies a desire to 
possess an object, which has excited the latent sensuous greed that lies 
dormant within man. The expression of greed can vary from, “‘the 
faintest trace of personal desire to gross egoism’’.15 Greed can be 
the motivating base of the craving for sensuous gratification or the 
craving for self-preservation. 

We have already referred to the fact, that an excessive domina- 
tion of the personality by greed for money, power, sex etc. leads to 
self-alienation. Because of greed, one develops attachments; attach- 
ments develop obsessions in man and overpower his personality. 
In the words of Fromm, “The person who is mainly motivated by his 
lust for power does not experience himself any more in the richness and 


13. Eric and Mary Josephson, Man Alone, p. 14. 


14. Rollo May, E. Angel and H. F. Ellenberger (eds.) Existence: A New Dimens- 
ion in Psychiatry and Psychology (New York , 1958) p. 56. 


15. Ven, Nyanatiloka, Buddhist Dictionary (Colombo, 1956) p. 94. 
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the limitlessness of a human being, but he becomes a slave to one partial] 
striving in him, which is projected into external aims, by which he is 
“‘nossessed’’.16 In chapter two, we examined the nature of the craving 
for sensuous pleasure, and discussed the nature of boredom, loss of 
self and despair. Self-preservation which manifests in the desire for 
power, fame, glory etc. also bring about self-alienation. 


What Horney describes as self-glorification, can be understood 
in terms of the Buddhist concept of self-conceit. Self-conceit takes 
three forms; it takes the form of a superiority (seyya mana), equality 
with others (sadisa mana), or inferiority to another (hina mana). There 
are neurotics who either suffer from an inflated sense of vanity or are 
beset by a depraved ego. 

In the analysis of craving in the Dhammapada, it is said that the 
craving of the man addicted to careless living grows like a parasite 
creeper.17_ This alien growth has to be cut off and removed with (the 
knife) of wisdom. 

The Buddhist analysis of craving can also be extended to under- 
stand the alienation of man from others. Marx says that egoism is the 
basic factor that brings about the alienation of man from others. In 
an acquisitive society that nourishes the egoistic proclivities of man, 
with the emphasis on the accumulation of wealth, property and status 
symbols, human relationships become mechanical. It can even take a 
destructive turn where competitionturns into antagonism and mutual 
hatred. 


It is at this point that the Buddhist doctrine of humanism, the 
doctrine of compassion, emphasis on love, charity and mutual respect 
can eliminate the conditions that bring about alienation. While 
Marx believes that this can be done by changing the economic found- 
ations of capitalism, the Buddha feels that such measures may not 
completely eliminate the egoism of man. While changing the econo- 
mic set-up that fosters acquisition and greed, other forms of psycholo- 
gical changes within the individual are necessary. 


The Natural and the Alien 

It is said in the Anguttara Nikaya'® that man is basically good, and 
the Buddha has compared the mind to a piece of gold ore, temporarily 
disfigured due to the defilements of iron, copper, tin, silver and lead. 
When the gold ore is purified its natural lustre emerges. 


16. Erich Fromm, Sane Society, p. 124. 
17. Dhammapada, p. 334. 
18. Anguttara Nikaya, Il, 16. 
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But there are other contexts, where it is said that by nature man 
seeks pleasure, and that we go against the current (patisotagadmi) 
when we try to uproot the defiling conditions. Thus when we speak of 
alienation in the Buddhist context, this duality of approach should 
not be forgotten. 

_ In general it appears that man has both good and evil disposi- 
tions, but that basically man has the power to overcome his evil dis- 
positions. If we speak from the standpoint of the Buddha, the man 
who is driven by evil and compulsive dispositions is alienated from the 
potentiality to be a good man. The Buddhist can also speak of an 
ideal nature, which every one should attain, if he accepts the dhamma. 
However, any concept of a metaphysical essenceis foreign to Buddhism. 
We can only speak in terms of skilled and unskilled dispositions. 

Another approach to the concept of human nature, is to say that 
there is an aspect of built-in-alienation, in the way we referred to built- 
in anxiety. It may be that a certain degree of alienation is inevitable, 
that itis woven into the very nature ofman. The five groups of mental 
and physical qualities that go to make up the individual, contain the 
seeds of disharmony. Dukkha does imply that there is conflict and a 
lack of harmony with oneself. 


The Web of Self-alienation 

When a man estranged from himself is again estranged from 
others (who are already estranged or alienated from themselves and 
others) there is a strange game of “‘masks and mirrors’’ ad infinitum. 
What a man thinks of himself is basically in terms of one’s own ima- 
gined picture of what others think of oneself.19 When one form of 
deception meets another form of deception, the gulf that separates 
man from himself and others are more than mere barriers of com- 
munication. They are rather like tangles and webs. 

However, the self-alienated man is the victim of his own creation, 
as a spider, on the self-spun web (sayan-katan makkatako va jalan). 
If so, it is up to each man, to clear up one’s own web. In the vast 
jungle of knots, tangles and webs, each man should clear up his own . 
little mess. ~ 

“For each now of need ignores the other as 
By rival routes of recognition 
Diminutive names that midnight hears 
Intersect upon their instant way 
19. For an extremely interesting development of this theme, See, R. D. Laing 


Self and Others (London, 1969). For a poetic expression of this theme, See 
Knots (London, 1970). . 
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To solid solitudes, and selves cross 
Back to bodies, both insisting each 
Proximate place a partinent thing. 
So, learning to love, at length he is taught 
To know he does not.’’29 
(Auden, Age of Anxiety). 


20. W.H. Auden, The Age of Anxiety (London) p. 38. 


CHAPTER VI 
POSTSCRIPT ON THERAPY 


“The hunger for finding some explanation for suffering is, of course, 
only a special instance for the need to make sense out of existence 
itself which underlines not only religion and philosophy, but also 
science.” 

(Anthony Storr, The Concept of Cure) 


The claim that existentialism will turn out to be a sterile specu- 
lative system has already been disproved by its impact on such practical 
sciences like psychology and psychiatry. Sartre has written on the 
possibility of developing an existential psychoanalysis; Jaspers has 
done work in the field of psychopathology and the phenomenological 
psychiatrist owes a great deal to Heidegger. 

Today, it is possible to see the work of two groups of psychiatrists 
who are influenced by existentialism. There are the phenomenological 
psychiatrists, of whom the most prominent are, Minowski, Erwin 
Straus and Gebsattel. The other group is that of existentialist analysis, 
originated by Ludwig Binswanger and continued by Medard Boss and 
Roland Kuhn. 

The best known expositer of what may be broadly called Existen- 
tial Psychology (which will unify in a broad spectrum some of these 
different trends) is Rollo May. May has made a persistent attempt to 
relate the philosophy of existentialism to psychology. Peter Lomas has 
made some interesting observations on the influence of existentialism 
on British psychiatry.1 The most well known out of these is the work 
of R. D. Laing. 

These brief references to the impact of existentialism on psychology 
and psychiatry bear ample testimony to the fact that existentialism is a 
living force today. In the pages that follow it is not intended to trace 
the historical development of this movement, but rather to bring out 
some facets of therapy that will have a bearing on the ““Tangles and 
Webs’’ discussed in this book. 

In corresponding with Freud, Binswanger conveyed to Freud 
the importance of re-examining the concept of man that underlies 
empirical research. Of course, this implies quite clearly that psy- 
choanalysis had to go beyond the ill manto manassuch.? “It was not 
with specific techniques of therapy that these psychiatrists and psycho- 


1. Peter Lomas; (Psychoanalysis—Freudian Or Existential”, in Psychoanalysis 
Observed, ed. Charles Rycroft (Penguin Books, England, 1968). 


2. Existence, ed, May, Angel & Ellenberger (New York, 1958), p. 4. 
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logists took issue. They recognize, for example, that psychoanalysis 
is valid for certain types of cases, and some of them, bona fide members 
of the Freudian movement, employ it themselves. But they all had 
grave doubts about its theory of man. And they believed these diffi- 
culties and limitations in the concept of man not only seriously blocked 
research but would in the long run also seriously limit the effectiveness 
and development of the rapeutic techniques.’’? The understanding of a 
patient should not be thus limited to the current diagnostic categories, 
but the patient must be considered as a person. This need for some 
kind of philsosophical orientation in psychiatric treatment is an idea 
that took root in Europe and spread to America (work of May) and 
later to England (work of Laing). 

They also attempted to give a vivid description of a patient’s 
emotional moods. This approach to mental sickness was derived 
from the phenomenological techniques of existentialism. Develop- 
ment of therapeutic techniques and explanation of behaviour was 
subsidiary to the description of phenomena. Existential psychiatry 
generally has stood against what they refer to as the deification of 
techniques, and insists that each person be understood in his own right 
and in his ‘‘own universe’. Existential psychiatry is also verymuch 
receptive to the use of self-analysis. 

Existential psychiatrists generally do not like the exaggerated 
emphasis on drives, instincts and unconscious mechanisms. However, 
this is a point on which they have been subject to criticism. 

There are a number of concepts on which they have focused 
interest—decision, responsibility, autonomy, identity etc. With the 
development of ego psychology, even psychologists have recognized 
their importance. Their interest in tragedy and authenticity has 
widened the horizons of psychiatry. It is the vital significance of these 
new concepts in existential psychiatry and existential analysis, that 
made Peter Lomas remark in his Psychoanalysis Freudian Or Existential, 
‘Existentialism has a theoretical orientation more suited to the study 
of persons than has that of psychoanalysis.’ He concludes his essay 
with a most interesting suggestion: “It would be a great pity if the 
‘Freudian’ and ‘existential’ schools of thought grew apart rather than 
together.”’ 

There are some interesting problems in therapy related to the 
preceding chapters. They are the therapeutic approaches to the 
nature of boredom, mourn‘ng, anxiety and estrangement. 





3,. t0id., p. 5. 
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Boredom 

An interesting problem that emerged out of our analysis of the 
pleasure lover is the question relating to boredom. We mentioned 
that the aesthete is ultimately drawn into the frightful state of bore- 
dom. Fromm has shown in a recent article that the most important 
source of aggression and destructiveness in the contemporary world is 
boredom.* Boredom according to Fromm is an inability to respond 
to things and people with realinterest. As Fromm says, boredom can 
be compensated by ever-changing stimuli, cars, sex, liquor, travel etc. 
But these diversions are no permanent solution. A great deal of vio- 
lence and aggression can be understood in terms of boredom—referred 
to by Fromm as the “‘illness of the age’. The existentialist psychiatrist 
has already evinced an interest in this problem and perhaps this is a 
fruitful avenue of research for him. 
Tragedy and Therapy 

Since Freud wrote his Mourning and Melancholia, the therapeutic 
approaches to tragedy have become a significant problem. However, 
it is the existentialist who first emphasized the importance of the en- 
counter with tragic situations. Since then, existentialist psychologists 
have accepted the position that “the confronting of genuine tragedy 
is a highly cathartic experience’’. 


There is a great deal of interest within the tradition of existential 
psychology on the problem of death and the phenomenon of mourning. 
It is extremely significant to note that Freud was the first psychologist 
who realized the importance of this phenomenon. “Mourning over 
the loss of something that we have loved or admired seems so natural 
to the layman that he regards it as self-evident. Butto the psychologist 
mourning is a great riddle......,"’5 says Freud. Roland Kuhn’s work 
on the subject of mourning is extremely interesting. “The desolation 
and emptiness, the lack of interest in any interference with the ways of 
the world are all expressions of the feeling that the mourner has been 
ejected from the world heretofore familiar to him,’’ says Kuhn.¢ 

The most noteworthy work on the psychological aspects of death 
has been done by Herman Feifel. He observes that the most important 
characteristic of man (in contrast to other species) is the ability to grasp 
the future and inevitable death. He also says that death may be a 
prototype of human anxiety, and insecurity a symbol of death. The 
possible therapeutic approaches to tragedy will remain, for a long 
“4. Erich Fromm, The Erich Fromm Theory of Aggression (New York Times). 


5. Standard Edition of the Complete Works of Freud, Volume XIV, p. 306. 
6. Existance....p. 407. 
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time, a field where existential psychology could make some useful 
contribution. 
Anxiety 

We have already made a detailed study of anxiety from the stand- 
point of Freudian psychoanalysis and existentialism. Here, we are 
more interested in the therapeutic approaches to anxiety. Existential 
psychology starts from the basic position that anxiety is not one affect 
among others, but that it is rooted in man’s existence as such. Rollo 
May for instance agrees with Goldstein’s claim that, anxiety is not 
something we “‘have’’ but something we “‘are’’.” 

Thus it is something which goes into the very foundations of 
human existence, and the need to re-examine the image of man and the 
concept of human nature comes out very clearly in the existentialist 
analysis of anxiety. 

Estrangement 

Like anxiety, estrangement is a state which goes into the heart 
of the human situation. Both estrangement from oneself and es- 
trangement from others have become increasingly acute, during the 
last few deacades. As was discussed under the problem of alienation, 
contemporary social, political and economic conditions do produce an 
environment which merely strengthen man’s sense of estrangement. 

The psychologist and especially the existential analyst, is more 
interested in self-alienation and the estrangement that emerges in 
very close inter-personal relations. The social psychologist and the 
sociologist focus attention on the wider social conditions that bring 
about alienation. 

Francis A. Macnab who has done some intensive group study 
with schizophrenic patients, has made an existentially oriented study 
of estrangement.® The fact that this study reflects a Christian pers- 
pective on the subject is also a very significant point for us. R. D. 
Laing says that this is the “most successful attempt by a theologian 
to bridge the gulf between theology and clinical psychiatry.? This 
work deals with the impoverishment of human personality, loss of 
contact with one’s world and the breakdown in human relations. 

States like boredom, mourning, anxiety and estrangement are 
phenomena that provide an interesting linkage point for psychoanaly- 
sis and existential psychology. Recent work on these phenomena 


7. Rollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety (New York, 1950) p. 53. 
8. Francis A. Macnab, Estrangement and Relationship (London, 1965). 
9, 201d... .p.. 1%. 
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have also raised wider issues concerning therapy and the definition of 
mental health. 

As Anthony Storr points out, patients very often lose interest in 
the symptoms for which they sought treatment: “The process of 
analysis becomes an end in itself—a journey of exploration which is 
undertaken for its own sake—not so much a treatment, more a way of 
life.”’19 A contrast to this type of therapy is that may be called 
behaviour therapy. Behaviour therapy often does eliminate neurotic 
symptoms and does this within a limited time. Behaviour therapists 
do not generally pre-occupy themselves with the patient’s whole per- 
sonality and the style of life. 

_ One final point, before we conclude this short post-script on 
therapy. As May points out, psychologists interested in Eastern 
thought can act as a corrective to the biases of the western man. 
“Cultural cross fertilization is the next inevitable step in thought 
development’’, observes a psychologist referring to the ‘‘Philosophical 
Vistas’’ in the history of psychiatry.11 If this short monograph 
stimulates interest among psychologists and psychiatrists to look out 
for such wider horizons, then perhaps, an occasional agonizing riddle 
of a philosopher does have some point. 


10. Psychoanalysis Observed, ed. Charles Rycroft, p. 53. 


11. F.G. Alexander and S. T. Selesnick, The History of Psychiatry (New York, 
1966) p. 372. 


11. 
12, 
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ZEN AND THE ART OF 
MOTORCYCLE MAINTENANCE 


(Its Pedagogical Potential for Students with Dichotomous 
Philosophical Temperaments) 


Padmasiri de Silva 


Straight from school, when I first entered the university I had 
a very hazy idea regarding the meaning of the term ‘philosophy.’ 
When I decided to take to the discipline of philosophy I had a 
rather romantic notion. of philosophy which reminds one of the 
life styles of wanderers, ascetics, seekers of wisdom and drinkers 
of infinity. Also in a more serious way, I thought that philoso- 
phy and literature had much in common: this was certainly one 
of those unexamined assumptions which drove me to.the study 
of philosophy. 


In this context my first encounter with my teacher was some- 
what challenging. Here was a man who had come fresh with the 
reigning Cambridge philosophy and upheld quite clearly that 
mathematics and science offered the perennial models for philoso- 
phy. Logic, linguistic analysis and the structure of scientific 
discourse provide the bases for philosophical study. The austere 
and the formalized forms of reasoning which philosophy in the 
British tradition demanded was too much for my care-free 
imagination. My teacher admitted that he enjoyed reading some 
of the poetry I had published but that the reading and writing of 
poetry is a philosopher’s leisure time activity. 


The idea that poetry is only meant for the philosopher’s 
‘coffee-breaks’ was disturbing, confusing and in some way stimu- 
lating. Finally, I decided to plunge myself into the analytic rigor 
of British philosophy suppressing the imaginative component 
which had come intact with my secondary school education. As 
the study of philosophy progressed for two years, the suppressed 
and heretical strands of my early education found some tempo- 
rary shelter in reading Soren Kierkegaard and Jean Paul Sartre. 
Understanding Being and Nothingness was an arduous task but 
the idea that Sartre had written the novel Nausea as a literary 
exploration of some heavy philosophical thinking found in Being 
and Nothingness fascinated me. With the passage of time I 
thought that the conflicting models of philosophy—of mathema- 
tics and science on one hand and literature on the other side offer- 
ed fresh ground for philosophical stimulation and was better 
than a single and unpolluted dose of one of them. In this sense, 
this paper in a sense is about the conflict between the analytical 
and the existentialist traditions in philosophy. 


But today, such rifts and conflicts seem to be rooted in even 
deeper dichotomies :_ the conflict between the technological and 
the humanistic imagination, artistic and scientific skills and to use 
the jargon of Pirsig in Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Mainte- 
nance, ‘‘the split between the romantic and the classical.’’* 


The voice of analytical philosophy tells me that it is unwise 
to drown nice, neat and clear distinctions in large scale dichoto- 
mies. But there are also times when distinctions become hazy 
and demarcations blurred and we use the large metaphor to 
articulate a disquietude that has no name. It is in this light that 
I found Zen and Motorcycle Maintenance as providing an inte- 
reresting image of our times. 


People have liked and disliked this work for a number of . 
reasons and this paper will not attempt a complete review of it. 
This paper will focus interest on a major thematic component of 
the work—the split between the romantic and the classical. 
Secondly, some attempt will be made to assess the nature of the 
‘classical mode of understanding’ against the background of the 
analytical and existentialist conflict already referred to. Thirdly, 
in seeking grounds of reconciliation synthesis or transcending the 


conflicts, the bases of the Buddhist tradition will be explored. 
These in brief are the main objectives of this essay. 


The Classic-Romantic Split 


Philosophizing as an activity has been done in diverse surro- 
undings over the ages: Socrates at the market place, Plato and 
Aristotle in formal academies, the British and the Americans in 
the university class rooms, the French in the cafeterias, the 
Chinese sages under the trees by running brooks, the Buddha at 
parks and the Jeta Grove, and so on, but philosophizing on a 
motorcycle ride is certainly one of the most romantic ways of en- 
gaging in disciplined reflection. In fact Pirsig says, **motorcycle 
riding is romantic but motorcycle maintenance is classic.’’ 


Pirsig who rides his own motorcycle with his little son Chris 
is accompanied by his friends John and Sylvia on another bike. 
As they ride over long stretches of country, Pirsig expresses 
his thought either in conversation with others or by a kind of 
reflective thinking carried on within the confines of his own mind. 
Vivid stretches of his own life are brought out in the process of a 
deep search for self-discovery. The motorcycle appears asa 
kind of analogy—‘‘The real cycle you’re working on is a cycle 
called ‘yourself.’”’ 


The classic-romantic split which has also been two contend- 
ing dimensions in Pirsig’s own life—the aesthetic imagination on 
one hand and the engineering intellect is talked on the other. The 
problem with large dichotomies is that they tend to submerge 
more minute contrasts between their component meanings and 
both terms, ‘classic’ and ‘romantic’ suffer from this linguistic 
quality. 


‘A classic understanding sees the world primarily as under- 
lying from itself. A romantic understandings sees it primarily in 
terms of immediate appearance. If you wereto show an engine 
or a mechanical drawing or an electronic schematic to a romantic 
it is unlikely he would see much interest in it...But if you 
were to show the same blue print or schematic or give the same 
description toa classical person he might look at it and then 


become fascinated by it because he sees that within the lines and 


shapes and symbols is a tremendous richness of underlying 
form.”’ (p. 66). 


The romantic mode is something different to this and Pirsig 
thinks that it is basically ‘‘inspirational, imaginative, creative, 
intuitive” (p. 66). People tend to exclusively follow one of these 
modes and thus there is a conflict which is not reconciled. This 
split has almost caused a schism between two cultures. 


In this context he is using the word classical as the under- 
standing of basic structure of things. But he makes this term 
synonymous with terms like ‘rational’ and ‘analytical’ (p. 69). 
The word analytical as will be discussed later has other meanings 
and do not coincide with understanding basic st-ucture. In this 
context one should understand the motorcycle in terms of its 
structure; e.g., the division into component assemblies and fun- 
ctions, component assemblies into a power assembly and a runn- 
ing assembly, the power assembly into the engine and the 
power—delivery system...and sO On. Thus we begin tosee as 
Pirsig says that the ‘motorcycle is a system of concepts worked 
out in steel.” (p. 94). 


A second meaning of classical is analytical in the sense of 
breaking things into parts : classical understanding is concerned 
with the piles and how they are sorted out, but romantic under- 
standing sees the handful of sand before breaking it into little 
grains (p. 76). A third contrast is where the analytical represents 
the mechanical and the romantic the creative side (p. 160). A 
fourth contrast is between technology and art (p. 161) and fifth 
one between pure reason and emotion. To these contrasts is added 
another crucial distinction, and that is where analytic reason is 
considered as detached and impersonal, where the romantic facet 
implies a personal commitment and immersion. Finally the mys- 
tical is also represented asa facet of the romantic (p. 225). If 
one is interested in this non-rational mystical dimension which is 
found in Zen, one should enter a monastery rather than a univer- 
sity. 


The fusion is brought by bringing the best of both worlds 
into the synthesis. The interest in the structure of things is nota 
mechanical pre-occupation of pure reason; we have to grasp the 
significance of the analogy that in understanding motorcycle 


maintenance one begins to understand oneself: ‘‘I think that when 
this concept of peace of mind is introduced and made central to 
the act of technical work, a fusion of classic and romantic quality 
can take place at a basic level within a practical working con- 
text.’ (p. 289). The notion of peace of mind implies patience, 
care and attentiveness to what oneis engaged in. When such 
attentiveness develops there is no separation between oneself 
and the surroundings : ‘‘Zen Buddhism talks about ‘just sitting,’ 
a meditative practice in which the idea ofa duality of self and 
the object does not dominate one’s consciousness.” (p. 290). 


Working on the motorcycle in the “ZEN WAY” helps one 
to develop the right type of enthusiasm (gumption), and deal 
with boredom, impatience, anxiety and such types of ego traps, 
value rigidity, muscular insensitivity etc. The fusion of the atti- 
tudes of the classic-romantic synthesis thus generates another 
qualitative change which is often described with a word subject 
to loose usage—‘intuition.’ The parallel this offers to the way of 
mindfulness in the early Buddhist tradition is interesting. The 
next stage in our inquiry would be to make a more deeper study 
of the role of ‘analytic reason’ (without calling it classical under- 
standing as such) in the Buddhist tradition. Early Buddhist 
tradition has a detailed explication of the role of the analytic 
reason as the Buddha himself has been called ‘an analyst’ 
(Vibhajjavadin). 


Analytic Reason and the Early Buddhist Tradition 


The classic-romantic split isa kind of broad cultural base 
which accommodates more minute, clear and sharper distinctions. 
But at times when excessive philosophizing comes toa kind of 
dead-end, when dialectical fusions and ambivalences emerge, it 
is necessary to re-examine the bases again. To use the graphic 
terminology of Pirsig, at such movements in the history of ideas, 
we should search not for ‘branch expansion’ but for ‘root 
expansion.’ (p. 164). One way of stimulating root expansion is 
through the confluence of different philosophical and cultural 
traditions, as east-west confluence. This is one of the strongest 
arguments today for the pursuit of comparative philosophy. 
Apart from the personal significance it has to some of our intelle- 


ctual biographies, the main aim in using Pirsig’s reflections for 
discussion was to examine possible bases for root expansion. 


In this light, the Buddha’s presentation of the role of 
‘analytic reason’ both in philosophy and life is interesting and 
even more interesting against the background of the conflict 
between the analytical and the existentialist traditions in contem- 
porary western philosophy.” One of the significant contributions 
of my teacher wasa detailed study of the role of analytical 
reason in the early Buddhist tradition. This study has been 
made in his Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge® against the 
background of the analytic tradition in western philosophy. My 
personal reaction at the time was to recognize the meticulous way 
in which he had collected the detailed contexts where the Buddha 
may be considered as an ‘analyst’ but yet makea very weak 
protest that the rich ‘existentialist’? component in Buddhism 
should not be ignored. Though he made some concessions in his 
writings to this protest,* he did not live to read my Tangles and 
Webs® where I made a strong plea to recognize the existentialist 
components in Buddhism. 


When the analytic-existentialist conflict took the form of an 
unresolvable form in the west, the potential in the Buddhist 
tradition to accommodate both was certainly an interesting point 
for investigation. Today, ata moment when the debate has 
mellowed down in some quarters this point deserves even wider 
. consideration. Arthur Danto’s work Jean-Paul Sartre® is perhaps 
the most skillful attempt to bring the two traditions together 
within a meaningful framework: ‘My aim in this book is 
ecumenical as well as expository and critical. The ideologized 
division of philosophers into analysts on one side and existential- 
ists or phenomenologists on the other is silly and destructive. 
For we are all doing the same thing, pursuing all the same 
structures, whether the ostensible topic of our investigation is 
language or consciousness. Andto show this isto bring a 
further, essential degree of self-consciousness to the philosophical 
undertaking asa whole.” (p. xiii).7 Danto remarks that as his 
book is addressed to two groups of philosophical readers ‘not 
always on speaking terms”, he has used two sets of titles for 
each chapter, ‘‘one in the idiom of each camp”’. Danto also says, 


“Obviously the connotative range of corresponding terms in no 
two languages will exactly coincide, since what they designate 
may play different roles in the cultures with which the languages 
go, but enough conceptual community remains for interlinguistic 
discourse to be feasible.”"® The claim that the terms in existent- 
ialist and non-existentialist vocabularies can be ‘‘radically un- 
translatable into one another”’ as the differences go down to deep 
cultural differences like for instance between English and French 
or English and German offers us a common base to understand 
the classic-romantic split in a similar way. 


Buddhist thinking in this context offers a base for ‘root 
expansion’ (rather than ‘branch expansion’), an expansion which 
offers a frame to accommodate the analytical and the existentialist 
philosophical strands together ina common search to grapple 
with the meaning of life and the nature of human suffering. To 
make mere method and forms of communication an end in itself 
is to get drowned in a ‘platform issue’ (as Pirsig says). What is 
analytical philosophy ? What are the differences between analy- 
tical philosophy and _ existentialist philosophy? Analytical 
philosophy in the contemporary British tradition has been 
described as sober, prosaic, clear and down to earth where as the 
continental tradition has been described as speculative, obscure, 
passsionate (not detached) and even irrational. These differences 
are perhaps more than mere differences of style and method, as 
this divergence of method may be based on deeper cultural and 
historical factors. But these differences can be exaggerated, there 
may be interesting similarities in what they search for and their 
findings: ‘‘There is a well-known textbook contrast between the 
traditions of British and Continental philosophy; that British 
philosophy is empirical, down-to-earth, and sober in expression, 
while that of the Continent tends to be speculative, metaphysical 
and either obscure in utterance or, if not, to have the special sort 
of clarity that goes with an ambitious rationalism. This contrast 
is, of course an absurd caricature.’’® 


The word ‘analytic’ in this context has two meanings : first is 
a general use of the word which is associated with the function of 
philosophical activity as a dispeller of obscurity, a call for clarity 
which emphasize the critical rather than the speculative function 


of philosophy; the second is the more technical use of the term 
‘philosophical analysis’ as was initiated by Russel and had its 
climax in logical positivism. Russel considered analysis as 
capable of enumerating the constituents of existing complexes : 
‘Formal analysis, as Russel conceived it, is the examination of 
the world froma purely logical point of view. Its primary 
concern is with the various modes of organization which are 
revealed by language and reality; formal analysis is abstract 
cosmology, dealing with the ultimate structure of language and 
the world.’ (Enc. Phil. Vol. I, p. 98).1° While Moore emph- 
asized the role of conceptual clarification as the central task of 
analysis, early Wittgenstein in his Tractatus followed Russel in 
upholding that the function of analysis is to resolve all descri- 
ptive, complex propositions into elementry ones, and the 
specific aim of analysis is to see that a statement is an adequate 
picture of the reality it claims to represent. Ryle, Wisdom 
and the later Wittgenstein took a different turn on the ques- 
tion of ‘analysis’: their interests shifted from definition to 
description and from analysis to elucidation. Morris Weitz 
thinks that it is misleading to use the term ‘analysis’ for the later 
phase, though certain phrases like ‘linguistic analysis’ cover such 
activities. 


This second phase of philosophical activity may be termed 
‘analytical’ in the first general sense of the word, but perhaps 
not so in the second technical sense of the word. The search for 
the structure of language and the word found in Russel and 
early Wittgenstein seem to fit in with Pirsig’s use of the term 
‘classical understanding.” But when we talk of an analytical- 
existential rift the general use of the term may be more appropri- 
ate. Yet, ‘description’ rather than ‘analysis’ is a kindred concern 
of the existentialist too. 


However, the basic temper and style of British philosophy in 
general (whether it be Russel or later Wittgenstein, Ryle and 
Austin) display certain common features (a special flavor) much 
like pure Sri Lankan tea or Brazilian coffee. The existentialist 
reacted against the British analytic tradition pointing out the 
sense of aridity and triviality which pervade their studies and 
inquiries. The existentialist claimed that the preoccupation with 


language, the unending nuances of words, the shifting variety of 
contexts, etc. found in the very ethos of the analytic tradition 
threw into the periphery the vital issues relating to the meaning 
of human suffering and the search for the meaning of life. 


The Danish philosopher Soren Kierkegaard, the pioneer of 
the movement focused attention on the term ‘existence.’ In 
ordinary use the word refers to things and beings which are 
different from that which is merely fictional, imaginary and 
illusory. For Kierkegaard often human beings too lived like 
inorganic things when their lives were mechanical, alienated and 
trivial, specially when a sense of direction to life and an aware- 
ness of human freedom were lacking. Through their phenomeno- 
logical studies of human tragedy, death, anxiety, dread as well 
as love and caring for others the existentialist attempted to 
awaken man from his inauthentic existence. The existentialist 
ethos is built on a reaffirmation of the human person in relation 
to decision, freedom and commitment. 


This reaffirmation of the value and significance of human 
existence cannot be performed by a kind of linguistic surgery on 
the word ‘existence’ and its allied synonyms nor by any kind of 
definition or conceptual elucidation. The existentialist uses the 
phenomenological method to present the human predicament in 
its most intense and dramatic forms as in vital crises situations. 
This results in a qualitative shift of perspective instead of mere 
intellectual conviction : ‘“They want the facts about human free- 
dom, as they conceive them to be, to be not merely accepted, but 
absorbed by each person for himself, so that when he has absor- 
bed them, his whole view of life will be different.’’!1 Instead of 
intellectual attachment to human freedom, they wish that it be 
‘interiorized’ and made personal and concrete. 


There is a component of the ‘romantic’ in Pirsig’s sense of 
the term which color the existentialist vocabulary of authentic 
existence, which adds its own sense of strength and weakness into 
it. The existentialist emphasize situations of heightened conscious- 
ness and intensity instead of the humdrum situations of the 
analytic philosopher. While this adds a sense of vitality and 
freshness into philosophical deliberations, there is a strand of 


the irrational which weakens it. It is at this point that a classic- 
romantic fusion makes sense. But as Iris Murdoch has pointed 
out in her, Sartre: The Romantic Rationalist, the differences 
between the existentialist and the British analytic-empiricist 
philosophers have been over-emphasized: ‘‘This ‘analysis,’ 
unambitious in scope, rigorous and dry in technique, seems dour 
when compared with more flamboyant continental philosophical 
activities; it does, however, share with the continental movement 
its general direction and many of its particular insights. Some of 
the things which are said in The Concept of the Mind are also 
said in L’Etve et le Néant,’!? (p. ix). Though the analytic 
philosopher uses the language of logical rigor and the existentia- 
list the media of drama, poetry and fiction, they may be saying 
the same thing. 


Early Buddhism and the Analytic-existentialist Rift 


The philosophy of early Buddhism offers a picture of man 
and the human predicament as well as a theory of knowledge 
which can combine the best in these two conflicting traditions. 
The analytic philosophers thought that the existentialist were obs- 
cure, that it was a disguised way of doing metaphysics, and that 
they ignored the logic of linguistic usage; the existentialist thought 
that the analytic philosophy ended up in arid and trivial conclu- 
sions, when the human predicament called for deeper reflection 
on life other than the meaning of a word and the logical grammar 
of an expression. 


The philosophy of the Buddha is a critique of speculative 
metaphysics and presents a sustained analysis of sixty-two wrong 
views. This critique draws its arguments from logical, metaphy- 
sical, experiential and psychological grounds. It has an under- 
lying empirical stance, though the ‘experientialism’ of the Buddha 
gives a wider meaning to the term ‘empirical’; it upholds the value 
of logic, analysis and reasoning but sees the limitations of mere 
logic and pure reason; the Buddha admonishes man to seek a 
transcendental path but emphasizes that it’s a development of 
man’s natural dispositions. The Buddha who is referred to as an 
‘analyst’, does not waste his analytic powers on seeming triviali- 
ties, but rather uses them to probe deeply into the meaning of the 
human predicament. 


Jayatilleke has made a detailed study of the Buddha’s analy- 
sis of the logic of different types of questions, some which the 
Buddha rephrased, others about which he raised a counter ques- 
tion, some which he answered and others which were meaningless, 
etc.1% But the general analytic approach was used to probe deeper 
questions like the meaning of human suffering. The Buddha did 
not pursue theoretical questions unless they had any relevance to 
the diagnosis and amelioration of human suffering. The urgency 
with which the Buddha pursued this quest was described by him 
in a graphic image that if a man is really convinced of the predi- 
cament of human suffering (dukkha), then he feels like a ‘man 
whose turban is on fire’! It is possible to respect the best claims 
of the analytic tradition and yet delve deeply into the basic exis- 
tential ambiguities found in man’s relation to the world, other 
human beings and oneself. This is an impression which emerged 
out of my personal attempt to grapple with the content of the 
dialogues of the Buddha. [ have presented elsewhere a detailed 
study of a Buddhist perspective onthe analytic-existential link 
up in relation to the ‘concept of the human person’ and do not 
wish to pursue this study again.}¢ 


It is because the philosophy of the Buddha combines the best 
in the analytic and existential traditions that it can do a number 
of things : reject speculative metaphysics but present a general 
picture of man and the universe; examine the linguistic roots of 
egoism but yet not neglect its psychological sources; attempt a phi- 
losophical critique of theoretical views but supplements this with 
a practical system of ethics and the practice of meditation; not 
merely examine the criteria of truth and falsity but present tech- 
niques tosharpen man’s powers for ‘seeing’ the nature of the 
world. Not merely does Buddhism offer a venue for the meeting 
of two opposing traditions but it presents a way of transcending 
these methodologies. At this point Buddhism goes beyond the 
intellectual traps into which analytic philosophy falls and the 
dialectical traps into which existentialism falls. Existentialism 
is powerful in presenting the human predicament but weak in 
seeking a correct diagnosis as well as suggesting a remedy; analy- 
tic philosophy when considered an end in itself rather than a 
means creates its own vicious circle. 


¢ 


Perhaps for the future an interesting question would be 
‘‘What are the legitimate and meaningful ways of doing philoso- 
phy’’ ? Pirsig has made an interesting start by presenting a meta- 
phor, a large-metaphor for our times. It’s a worthwhile base to 
raise the question, how do we philosophize ? When do we philo- 
sophize ? And why do we philosophize? Is it philosophically 
disturbing to see that doing Zen and Doing motorcycle mainten- 
ance are also ways of Doing Philosophy ?* 
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"The gift of truth excels all other gifts." 
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